











LADIES’ RE 


THE INVENTOR. 


BY J. D. BELL. 


HEN Franklin had made his discovery, in 
regard to the electric fluid, and had invent- 
ed a means of drawing the subtile fire out of the 
clouds at will, if I remember right, I have read 
that he formed a connection between his own 
dwelling and the higher regions of the air, so that 
the passing thunder-storm could make its salu- 
tation by ringing little bells within his hearing. 
Can not you imagine, that in the moments when 
those little bells began their jingling, thus bring- 
ing up afresh to his memory the splendid triumph 
he had achieved, they were answered by a more 
melodious music vibrated from the thrilled chords 
of Franklin’s fine soul ? 

The little incident I have named fs highly pou 
gestive; for it hints at that primary hint which 
led to the lightning-rod, at the reality of sterling 
genius in Franklin, at the kite and hempen string, 
with which he did up his Promethean theft, and 
at that intrepid promptness with which he applied 
his knuckle to the rude conductor as soon as he 
saw its fibers bristling with electricity—which 
promptness indicated, a joy within him so great, 
that, as he himself declared, he could have died, 
in the moment of his discovery, without any 
pain, 

So there are three interesting things in the proc- 
ess of invention—a contingency, an application of 
genius, and a transport of joy. 

I will treat of each of these three things in 
their order, 


ACCIDENT: 


The inventor proceeds from the stmple fo the 
complex, from accidents to achievements. Ask 
of any thing fine and useful in the arts, what its 
history dates from, and you shall not be surprised 


to find that it is from some homely occurrence, 
Vou. XVIIT.—25 
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He who made the first compass must have begun 
to make it with some simple accident; for no 
brain was ever born with the idea of a compass 
in if. Little things enter largely into all noble 
histories. There was a small hour for the first 
telescope and printing-press, plow and thrashing- 
machine. There was a small hour for the first 
few grains of gunpowder, and a small hour for 
the first steam-engine that shook the air with its 
splendid thunder. What was it from which the 
power of steam, as a motive force, took its start ? 
Nothing but the rising up of the lid of a tea- 
kettle. There might never have been any such 
thing as a factory for making glass, had not some 
merchants, who were carrying niter, heated their 
traveling-pots over some pieces of that substance, 
and marked the result as those pieces melted 
down into the surrounding sand. The discovery 
of the power of powder, when confined and igni- 
ted, to propel heavy bodies, was made by Berthold 
Schwartz, a monk of the fourteenth century, who, 
while experimenting in alchemy, put some pow- 
der into a mortar, and, by accident, having drop- 
ped a spark of fire into it, was astonished to see 
the pestle fly off into the air. Heylin tells us, in 
his cosmography, that the art of steering was dis- 
covered by a man of the name of Typhis, who 
took his hints for making both the rudder and the 
helm from seeing a kite guide itself by its tail. 
William Lee did not invent the art of frame-work 
knitting by instinct. It is said that Mr. Lee was 


paying his addresses to a certain young lady of - 


his neighborhood—a sort of coquette, who affe 
to treat him with negligence, in order, as 
seem, to ascertain the extent of her power® 
his affections. And so whenever Mr. Lee vi 
her he was always sure to find her busily engaged 
at knitting. Indeed, she seemed to think much 
more of her knitting work than of him, The 
lover bechme disgusted at length with her indif- 
ference, and lia to seck happiness in some 
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other way than in paying homage to a capricious 
girl who was inclined to make so poor a requital 
for it. But it appears that, while watching her 
as she plied the needles, the idea had somehow 
occurred to him that he could devise a machine 
for doing that same hateful work of knitting. 
And so he was soon as intent upon achieving an 
invention as he had been upon winning his girl. 
And she—poor miss—found to her sorrow, when 
it was too late, that she had carried her trifling 
somewhat further than she intended. This, my 
good reader, is only a single instance among 
many of a like kind in which genius has grown 
spunky at a coquette, and ingeniously stolen her 
trade. You let a young man like William Lee 
get between a capricious knitter of stockings and 
a thought, and you shall not be surprised if you 
soon find him far more eager to embrace the 
thought than the girl. . 

The foregoing instances will suffice to show 
that all inventions take their rise in mere acci- 
dents. But this is far from saying that they are 
the results of accident. 


INVENTIVE GENIUS. 


There was something more and better than a 
good accident needed for bringing’ into the world 
such a thing as a microscope, or as a machine 
driven by steam. No inventior, that is an inven- 
tion, has ever been achieved, or will ever be, ex- 
cept as the result of thought, formed into a prac- 
tical habit of the mind, and constantly relished as 
a source of rejuvenating felicities. Mental activ- 
ity, keenness of perception, strength, grasp, steadi- 
ness, and resoluteness of purpose, a restless curi- 
osity to know the true answers to whys and where- 
fores—these are the energies by which great 
things are brought forth from little things. Let 
us laugh to scorn those idle gossips of the sur- 
face-world, who can talk of the wonderful results 
of mere accident, forgetting that the best opportu- 
nities possible are worthless without men born 
and bred for great things. Why are there no fine 
tools and powerful machines among savages? 
Why did not the red Indians who roamed over 
this continent of America before Columbus was 
born, invent a rifle to take the place of their bow 

_and arrow, or a ship with white wings to sail in 
“the room of their oar-propelled canoe? Why 
_did not some laborer in some coal-mine, where 
there was danger from the sudden ignition of 
combustible gas, go to work and invent a safety- 
lamp before Sir Humphrey Davy applied him- 
self to the task, and performed it? These ques- 
tions are not hard to be answered. It takes pa- 


tient and careful thought to achieve inventions, 
: 





and wild men of the woods and poor colliers liv- 
ing under the ground are not wont to be patient 
and careful thinkers. All the glory of invention 
is due only here—only to genius. The inventor 
is ever a peculiar man among men. Every such 
man has a personal history, remarkable in all of 
its pages, even from the earliest. He was a 
brighter boy than other boys. Before he had en- 
tered upon his teens he was spoken of as half a 
marvel. Men met him, observed his unique en- 
ergy; his eye, now piercing with its glance of cu- 
riosity, and now strangely introverted ; his move- 
ments ever quick and nervous; and, as they 
passed along, they cleverly remarked, “That is 
a genius.” It is with the inventor, as with every 
man of rare personal force; his mind is like a 
circle whose circumference is ever enlarging to 
take in more space, but whose center remains 
eternally fixed. Often have you noticed how, for 
every length of the varying diameter of the life 
of some example of a gifted and productive 
manhood, his genius continued the same central 
strength of his character, from youth to maturity. 
You can not find a single useful invention which 
will not point you to a man who, from his earliest 
days, was ever doing ingenious things. The same 
genius that made the first steamboat which pad- 
dled itself up and down the river Hudson, can be 
traced back to a little son of thunder, busy in a 
nursery. 

James Watt was an uncommon boy, else he 
never could have come to be ap uncommon man. 
In his early childhood he was one day seen bend- 
ing over the hearth-stone with a piece of colored 
chalk in his hand, drawing lines and circles, by 
way of solving a problem in geometry. His 
father was kind enough to purchase for him a 
set of cabinet-maker’s tools, and, by means of 
those tools, he constructed a little electrical ma- 
chine, having for its cylinder a glass bottle. You 
may not readily see how there could have been 
much in that simple toy, wrought by those little 
fingers, which one might reasonably have. con- 
strued into a prophecy of a strong steam machine 
doing the business of nations: But what if the 
lad James Watt had been found taking more 
pleasure in playing marbles, or in killing flies, or 
in hectoring the younger children, or in trying 
most of the time to see how much of a hubbub he 
could keep up in the house by bringing in the big 
dog, or by stepping, every three minutes, on the 
tail of the cat—than in solving geometrical prob- 
lems, or in making a little machine for electricity 
to crackle from? If such had been the. case, 
Europe and America might have had no great 
railroads to ride on to-day. 
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I take pleasure in dwelling upon the case of 
Watt, since I find in him so complete an example 
of a high genius, improved by an unusual practi- 
cal discipline. When only nineteen years old he 
was a maker of mathematical and nautical in- 
struments. Even at that early age he had ac- 
quired an astonishing exquisiteness of perceptive 
power, and of constructive skill. He had fully 
formed that habit so necessary to all success in 
invention—the habit of thinking accurately, and 
of carrying a sure hand. He could’ soon see 
every part in a machine, though it might be no 
greater than a hair. He knew the importance 
of accommodating the most fastidious demands 
of science and art. In his method there was no 
inclination to coarseness which could ever lead 
him to needless failures. He was no bungler. 
His fingers were never in his way. He did not 
sacrifice exactness to haste. He did not get 
nervous and whip his appetite. He knew when 
his mind and muscles needed repose. Ever did 
he see the end of his thought from the begin- 
ning, and he would do his work well, though 
long time were the cost. All these characteristics 
must invariably mark him who invents for the 
nations. Incomplete are the successes of that in- 
ventor who is not thoroughly disciplined in brain 
and in hand. The smallest things are often the 
greatest things in art. No man can jump to the 
creation of a fine tool or machine. Many an 
overeager inventor, like many an overeager 
bird-catcher, does up his short work either for 
nothing or for a poor something. The one may 
produce. an unpractical machine; the other may 
get a handful of feathers. It takes many an item 
which, to unmechanical minds, may seem insig- 
nificant, to make a good: microscope or a good 
spy-glass. What would the surveyor’s instru- 
ments be worth if it were not for the hair-like 
delicateness of the greater number of their parts ? 
The watch you carry in your pocket—but for an 
eye whose quickest glance could take in a mul- 
titude of fine particulars, and a hand almost in- 
capable of a mismanipulation—would have run 
down, and that is all. Genius, in art, is of most 
service, when disciplined to estimate, readily and 
accurately, the strict mechanical importance of 
both the great and the small, the coarse and the 
delicate. Fulton was more the inventor of the 
steamboat than John Fitch, who made a rude 
one some years before. For, as I take it, Fitch’s 
work was only the accident which led to Fulton’s. 
Kay did not invent the spinning-frame; he only 
set Arbright on inventing it. James Watt was 
more really the inventor of the true steam-engine 
than any other man—than Newcomen, for exam- 








ple; for Newcomen’s engine only served him for 
a good accident. The one knew how to combine 
small things with great things, so as to proditce a 
complete and powerful result. The other knew 
not so well how to do that. Newcomen worked 
out a comparatively ineffective embodiment of a 
mechanical conception. The machine he pro- 
duced was good for nothing but to draw water 
out of deep wells with. Watt, on the contrary, 
made a machine by which a new era was opened 
in civilization—a machine by which the work of 
years was done in a day—a machine whose first 
thunder prophesied millenniums of easy labor to 
weary human toilers and to hard-trained horses— 
a machine, in view of which, men, in every after- 
age, were to deem it a privilege, such as it had 
hitherto not been, to live here below the sun. 
There is but one class of mechanics who never 
fail of fine and great results in the field of their 
attempts. There is but one class of mechanics 
who are never satisfied with pieces that are not 
master-pieces. There is but one class of me- 
chanics who invent instruments and machines 
whose power makes the pulses of the world 
beat faster. They are men of genius, who have 
passed the ordeal of a thorough discipline. They 
are men like James Watt. It would scarcely be 
possible for a man like Watt to begin without 
producing, or to produce without bringing to pass 
something peculiarly and splendidly great. The 
practical genius—the thoroughly and broadly 
practical genius, he is ever the imperial inventor. 
Abortive attempts at invention, and inventions 
which do only a feeble work, show a want of 
mechanical insight and cunning, just as coarse 
and still-born jokes show a lack of real wit. 
Machines which consume as much power as they 
produce, argue a shabby inventorship. 


THE INVENTOR’S JOY. 


Need I say now that philosophy, independent 
of personal examples, plainly teaches that su- 
perior felicities must throng in the experience of 
him who, by such a course as I have been de- 
scribing, has succeeded at last in an attempt at 
invention? You know it is but natural that 
when the period of a labor, absorbing and solitary 
in its character, has finally closed up in a brilliant 
triumph, there should then be felt a great rapture 
running and running through the soul. You will 
not believe that he who has toiled up to the sums 
mit of a high mountain, upon which he had pre- 
viously longed to stand, could feel for the first 
few moments like sitting down and talking grave- 
ly about his lame feet and sore hands. And now, 
right here, you may catch sight of a beautiful 
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law, prevailing through all true experience in 
active life—the law by which every series of 
hard efforts, made with the eye of the soul, 
steadily fixed upon some given object of pursuit, 
is destined to end with an exultation, in which 
memory and the flesh will be alike dead to all 
the weariness attendant upon those long-continued 
strivings after victory. Happiness in this life is a 
deep-felt reality only with men of rare energy. 
It is by earnest activity alone that the quintes- 
sence of life is pressed out; and he always has 
the sweetest cup to quaff who sets himself at 
difficult tasks with the highest relish. 

Let all this philosophy be applied to inventors, 
and you shall see that to them there must be the 
happiest holidays in the world. No man has 
read all the experience of any one of the many 
who have made new tools or machines in their 
day and generation. It is not for you and me 
to know even the names of all those who have 
clapped their hands and shouted over useful 
things, conceived and wrought out by them for 
the advancement of civilization. Many inven- 
tions there are whose authors have had no nomi- 
nal personality in written history. Like the pyra- 
mids along the Nile, they preach only of the 
power and the jubilations of genius, and are 
dumb when you ask them for human names. 
What know you of him who manufactured the 
first loaf of bread, or of him who invented the 
art of making butter? Some ingenious China- 
man first showed a way of producing porcelain ; 
but where, where is that man’s‘name? Some 
Hebrew artist invented the psaltery, and was the 
first to feel its tones warbling through his heart; 
but where, where is that man’s name? What 
know you of the originator of the art of mosaics, 
or of him who contrived the first instrument for 
keeping time? I will remind you of something 
you may know in regard to the unrecorded per- 
sonal life which was once concerned:in each of 
these inventions. Does not every ingenious thing 
in the world tell to you the beautiful story of 
some soul passing the period of a fine transport ? 
True it is, that unnumbered geniuses that once 
shone forth distinctly, and as if they were going 
to shine forever, are now but dim and name- 
less stars, clustering in and along the milky way 
of history. True it is, that you can stand all 
day long and point your finger toward different 
parts of the world, and say that a great inventor, 
in such an age, must have lived this way, and 
another great inventor, in such an another age, 
must have lived that way, and so on, observing, 
as you should pass over each vaguely-seen ex- 
ample of a remarkable ingenuity, that almost all 


| the echoes of the special personality, once com- 





prehended under his name, ceased their unique 
ringing more than a thousand years ago; but, then, 
he who has been useful to his race may live on 
in his works even after he has otherwise become 
extinct. Is there not an interesting life going 
on with every contrivance, instrument, tool, ma- 
chine, engine—going on forever and ever, like the 
bright garment of a satellite or a planet? The 
brains of men who, centuries ago, were pro- 
nounced dead, live and breathe this day in the 
labor-saving machines which they conceived and 
constructed. How much that beat in the hearts 
and ran in the heads of the ancients daily goes 
before modern eyes and through modern hands! 
In some parts of the ocean there are bold reefs 
and long-reaching islands, and, as some say, broad 
continents, which, strange as it may seem, have 
resulted from the life-energies of certain small 
and short-lived animals called corals. Men have 
examined these slowly-raised structures of rock, 
and have seen the operation going on by which 
they were produced. And so it has been ascer- 
tained that they are composed of the hard sub- 
stance gathered and assimilated by these minute 
animals during the busy term of their brief ex- 
istence. While they lived they worked well; 
and after they were dead their works remained 
to tell forever the story of industrious corals. I 
have imagined a forcible analogy holding be- 
tween the productive minds of the world and 
these small builders of reefs, and islands, and 
continents. Civilization! what is it but the 
work of the busy corals of our race? Up 
through the ages they have been working, and 
working, and working. See what they have 
done! They builded first in Asia, and next in 
upper Africa, and next in Europe, and next in 
the New World. So here and there, over the 
earth, these human corals have been raising up 
their enduring structures. Houses, villages, and 
cities; plows, carriages, and the manufacturing 
arts; applications of horse-power, water-power, 
wind-power, steam-power, and lightning-power— 
these are the visible material of civilization, 
these are the lasting remains that bear the inef- 
faceable marks of skillful fingers, white with 
mortal flesh, which might once have been seen 
stirring in all ways to carve out useful bodies for 
earnest souls to live forever in. Who can tell 
how many men are living two lives at once— 
one here, where we live; the other yonder, where 
disembodied spirits live? The maker of the 
first mariner’s compass is thus alive in two worlds 
to-day. I can not tell his name, you can not, no 
man can. But we may know that wherever that 
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useful invention goes, whether across the waters 
or the lands, with it there goes something of a 
human brain—of the same human brain which 
has gone with it ever since the hour of its origin. 
And he who contrived that instrument by which 
men are made to feel safe when they are whero 
the sun rises to their eyes as if it were coming up 
from the fish-haunted depths, and where, at the 
close of day, they seem to see the same radiant 
ball sinking into the ocean-brine, as if its life- 
giving fires were expiring to be kindled no more— 
he who wrought out that noble work gained more 
than the power to live after his death in what his 
own hands had completed. Ten thousand times 
ten thousand were to be the perpetuators, the 
symbols, the bodies of his soul afterward upon 
the earth. For every compass which was to be 
modeled from his compass, whether by some man 
of his own generation, far away toward the other 
side of the world, or by skillful fingers of the 
first, or the second, or the third, or the thirtieth 
generation after his own—that compass was to be 
a tell-tale of his genius, his triumph, and his joy. 
What an omnipresence was to be that man’s even 
to the end of time! He was to live for evermore 
in all the nations and on all the oceans of the 
world. Something of his high and rapturous ex- 
perience was destined to survive the great shak- 
ing of tempestuous wars, was to outlast social 
and civil economies, was to be spoken of among 
men down to the closing up of human civilization. 

The first winnowing-mill that was made must 
have sung a magical song to its inventor; and I 
dare risk the assertion that that man died, when 
it had come his time to die, with the sound of 
shaking sieves singing felicitously in his brain. 
When Peter Hele, in the year 1510, after a long 
labor, had at last completed his watch, and found 
that it went right, do not you think that as he 
held it up to his eager ear he felt its simple tick- 
ing to be the sweetest music he had ever listened 
to? I believe that there are more than a thou- 
sand machines in the world, for each one of which 
there is some soul finding in its coarse intonations 
a sweeter melody than human ears ever caught 
from the lips of Sweden’s bird-like daughter. 
There are men scattered all over your nation, 
any one of whom could say to you, “I have an 
old shop here whose hum is the blessing of all 
my days—an old shop in which I verily think I 
am happier than if I were in a paradise, like 
Adam’s, with an Eve to whisper and sing into 
my ears.’ Are you indifferent, my friend, to the 





singing of these old shops? Hear you nothing 
eloquent in the clicking and clattering of whirling | 
Wheels? If so, then let me plead that you will ; 
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not hold it a matter of ridicule that there should 
be great hearts, more than you or I could in a 
long while number, whose very beating keeps 
time to the rude tones of sonorous machinery. 
We all know something of the charm of 
wheels. At least, we who have been boys do. 
We can remember how happy we used to be 
when standing under the roof of a saw-mill, or 
when watching the working of a corn-sheller. 
We can recall the days when, in spite of our 
teacher’s strictness, the sound of a thrashing- 
machine had power to beguile us a long way 
from the school-house of our early discipline; 
and when we would rather have risked a hun- 
dred whippings at the hand of our mother or 
father than have missed the sight of a train of 
cars whose shrill whistle and thundering chariot- 
wheels had, from the far-off distance, felt of our 
ear-drums! Did we not one day, among those 
dear days, when we had such a passion for every 
thing in the line of mechanics that would go— 
did we not, I say, whittle out a little overshot 
wheel and put it under the brink of a mimic 
mill-dam, and then feel like shouting loud enough 
to be heard on the other side of the world, as 
we saw the little artificial water-bird go winging 
round and round with its soft symphonious flap- 
pings? Did we not, on another day, manufacture 
a buzz, and while its myriad-toned music was 
enchanting our brain, fancy that we could be 
happy any where in all this wide sin-troubled 
world if we could but have that buzz to pull at? 
Ah! we have not forgotten—we will never forget 
those golden days when we made joy-fiddles out 
of pieces of corn-stalk, and expressed our young 
rapture through little whistles wrought of bass- 
wood! I very much doubt whether you can 
find a man who did not pass his early life with 
a love of the hum and clamor of machinery. 
Every statesman, every poet, every author might 
have made a good shopman, Isaac Newton felt 
as full of joy in his boyhood, when he had got 
his little wind-mill to clattering, as he did at a 
later age, when he had discovered the secret of 
the worlds. It may interest you, as it does me, 
to think how much smaller might now be the 
number of the world’s literati, and how much 
larger the number of its mechanics, had every 
man of the present generation of grown men been 
furnished in his’ early days with a chest of shin- 
ing tools. But a dozen books are cheaper than a 
chest of tools; and a dozen books may make the 
difference between the profession of a Watt and 
that of a Leibnitz. A boy is generally known to 
be all a boy, by his wanting to linger hour after 
hour near to some noisy machine. But the ear 
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of the boy may not be the ear of the man; and 
he who, at six or twelve, was wont to be half- 
ravished by the music of a foundery, or a factory, 
or a grist-mill, may, at twenty, or at his prime, 
have come to regard all wheel-sounds as painfully 
discordant. We all ought, I think, to keep well 
on our guard against this tendency to over-fastid- 
iousness in respect to the mechanical arts. Our 
men of literature ought to be strong enough 
strung to be able to bear, with a painless patience, 
the stout tumult of shops. That head is deficient 
in practical ballast which is always distracted by 
the hum of mill-wheels, or by the stern tones of 
machines busy at machine making. Euripides, 
in his Alcestis, tells us that the god Apollo once 
became a keeper of sheep down in the stone- 
strewn fields of our rough earth, and yet did not 
lose the quiet of his divine nerves, did not have 
any spasms of neuralgia. And if this were so, 
most surely our poets and painters ought to be 
able to enter the doors of shops, or to hear a 
lumber-wagon go by now and then without feel- 
ing as if their brains were being dashed out. 
Let him, I say, who makes marble chips keep on 
familiar terms with him who makes iron chips, 
and let there be a well-beaten path leading from 
the work-house of him who forges bolts of 
thought to the work-house of him who forges 
the bones of ships and bridges. There is a mis- 
take made when a man climbs the ladder of some 
high profession, intending to remain evermore on 
the level of the topmost round. Literary men 
and artists should be acquainted with thrashing- 
machines, reapers, and locomotives, as well as 
with books and the models of refined art. You 
who are so busy all of the time up there in your 
paradise of dainty operations, I call you, sir, to 
come down now and then and do yourself good 
by treading awhile on the solid ground of the 
world. Do not so closely confine yourself to 
your beautiful noiseless work that your nerves 
must be shocked by the slightest utterances 
which come through throats of wood, and iron, 
and brass, and steel, down in the great places of 
mechanical business. 


—————_-@e—__—___ 


A wEEX filled up with selfishness, and the Sab- 
bath stuffed full of religious exercises, will make 
a good Pharisee, but a poor Christian. There are 
many persons who think Sunday is a sponge with 
which to wipe out the sins of the week. Now, 
God’s altar stands from Sunday to Sunday, and 
the seventh day is no more for religion than any 
other. It is for rest. The whole seven are for 
religion, and one of them for rest. 





THE WELL OF RECOVERY. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER. 
BY LILY LICHEN. 


T Damascus, in the land of Aram, there dwelt 

a man named Baruch, who was famous for 
his riches throughout the whole country, so that 
the people said, “He is well called Baruch,” 
which signifies “the blest,” for he possessed the 
treasures of India and Arabia, and dwelt in a 
lordly palace, whose floors were of polished mar- 
ble, covered with costly tapestry, and his riches 
had no end. Moreover, God had given him a 
noble wife and seven blooming children. But 
behold! there was neither peace nor joy in his 
heart. Therefore he strove daily to increase the 
splendor of his house, and to exchange the beau- 
tiful for the most beautiful. Yet he found no 
peace for his soul, but grew even more discon- 
tented, and sleep departed from his eyes. 

Then he said in his heart, “Of what profit is 
my lifeto me? It can give me nothing better or 
higher than I have possessed from my youth up, 
and I know now that all is vain under the sun, 
and my soul feels disgust in all.” 

So Baruch went around in sorrowful medita- 
tions and grieved his wife and his whole house, so 
that they said, “An evil spirit troubles him;” 
therefore he thought to make an end of his days 
that he might be free from his distress. 

Then Baruch heard that in the city of Mem- 
phis, in the land of Mizraim, there dwelt a wise 
man, a prophet, to whom God had given wisdom 
in his heart, so that he knew how to give counsel 
in all things. And Baruch determined to arise 
and seek for his advice. And Baruch called 
Malchi, the most faithful of his servants, and 
said, “ Arise, prepare me two camels, and load 
one of them with gold, silver, and precious stones, 
and the costly spices of Arabia.” And Malchi 
did as his master commanded. And Baruch 
blessed his wife and his children, and arose, he 
and his servant, and they went from thence over 
the mountains and throngh the desert toward 
Mizraim. So they traveled with their animals 
seven days journey, and again seven days journey 
into the wilderness, but they came not to the 
country; for the angel of the Lord had smitten 
them with blindness, so that they wandered from 
the way, and knew neither right nor left. And 
great thirst came upon them and their beasts; 
for there was no fountain or well in the desert far 
or near, and they collected the dew in their 
mouths at night and sought to moisten their lips. 
Then Baruch groaned and said, “Would I not 
gladly give all the treasures which the camel 
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carries, and yet far more from my coffers in Da- 
mascus, for a cup of that water which in my own 
garden gushes forth from marble and porphyry, 
and all the costly wines in my cellars for a little 
fountain that should moisten our tongues!” §o 
sighed Baruch, and the day was exceedingly sul- 
try, and as the heat increased they thirsted more 
and more, so that their souls were faint. Then 
they killed one of the camels, but they found no 
water in him. Then Baruch opened his mouth 
and said to Malchi, “Alas! my faithful servant 
and companion, I have led thee hither that thou 
shouldst die for my sake. In my own house I 
was a plague in my discontent, and to thee, now, 
my faithful Malchi, Iam an angel of destruction 
in the desert. And yet thou art patient as a 
lamb, which opens not its mouth before its slayer, 
and murmurest not against thy destroyer, who, in 
return for thy faithfulness, brings this curse upon 
thee. Ah! Malchi, how can I reward thee!” 
So spoke Baruch. 

But Malchi answered and said, “ How should I 
not gladly follow my master even unto death? 
Have I not eaten of thy bread and drank of thy 
wine even unto this day? Have I enjoyed the 
good days, and shall I not then endure the evil ? 
O that God might save thee and take my soul as 
aransom! For I am alone, but there mourn for 
thee a wife and seven little children.” And when 
Malchi had spoken these words he could go no 
farther; for his soul was faint and he sank down 
upon the earth, 

Then Baruch was broken in spirit and he fell 
on his face, and, weeping, cried, “ Ah! Lord, Lord, 
God of heaven and earth, destroy me; for I am 
unworthy of the favor which thou hast shown 
me, and the burden of my sins weighs heavily 
upon my soul. Therefore destroy me, as my 
deeds have deserved.” But, behold! there came 
a rushing from afar out of the rock like the gush- 
ing of a fountain. And Baruch lifted up his 
head and listened, and the camel lifted up his 
head and turned his ear to the rushing, and drew 
near the rock. But Baruch said, “ Will the angel 
of the Lord do a miracle and cleave the rock in 
the desert that he may save us from destruction ?” 
So spoke Baruch and hastened thither, and, lo! 
at the foot of the rock, in the cleft, there gushed 
a fountain with crystal water, and its appearance 
was lovely. Then Baruch fell again upon his 
face and wept, and said, “O, Lord God, now I 
know in truth that thou art pitiful and of great 
kindness; and that thou doest wonders, although 
I am not worthy of thy goodness!” But Baruch 
drank not of the fountain, but hastily brought a 
cup and filling it ran to his servant Malchi and 





wakened him from sleep and bathed his lips. 
Then Malchi opened his eyes, and looked upon 
his master; but Baruch fell on his neck, and wept 
for joy, saying, “O! Malchi, thou friend of my 
heart, no longer my servant! . Rejoice that I have 
found thee! Behold! the angel of the Lord has 
shown us a fountain! therefore drink, and quicken 
thy soul that thou mayest live, and that I also 
may live!” And when Malchi had drank he was 
revived, and Baruch guided him to the fountain, 
and they took food from the camel, and sat down 
in the coolness of the spring, and ate and drank 
and were satisfied. Their animals drank also, 
and were refreshed. And they remained there 
that night till the next day. 

Now, when the sun rose, Malchi said to Baruch, 
his lord, “See, the sun has risen! If thou wilt, 
let us fill the skins and go forward to the prophet 
in Mizraim toward the west. We can not be far 
distant.” Then Baruch smiled upon Malchi, and 
said, “My brother Malchi, not so! Behold! the 
Lord has given me the wisdom which I sought! 
Why do I need the prophet in Mizraim? Come, 
and we will return toward the east by the way 
which we came.” 

Then they filled the skins with fresh water, and 
they drank together with their camels, and blessed 
the fountain which had saved them from destruc- 
tion, and joyfully set out to return, And when 
they reached their home at Damascus, Thirza, 
the wife of Baruch, sat, with her seven children, 
before the door of the house, under the palm 
trees, and she cried out when she saw Baruch, 
and his servant, Malchi. But Baruch embraced 
his wife and his children and wept for joy. 

Then Thirza lifted up her voice and said, 
“Blessed be the wise man of Mizraim, who has 
so soon returned thee to me, and blessed be 
Baruch, my beloved! For behold, thy counte- 
nance is another, and thy smile beams upon me, 
like an angel of light! Tell me of the man of 
God, who has brought back peace into thy heart, 
that I may bless him !” 

Then Baruch smiled as he looked at his wife, 
and related all that had befallen himself and 
Malchi, from the beginning to the end. Then he 
said, “Behold, not a man and a prophet, but God 
himself, has taught me. In the desert have I 
learned humility, in the fountain have I seen the 
grace and kindness of the All-pitiful, and in my 
servant have I found a man and a friend. And 
now I return to you renewed in spirit, and that 
peace which is more precious than gold and 
silver, and which my wealth could never afford 


{ me, dwells in my heart.” So spoke Baruch, and 


his face glowed with love. 
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And even to the end of his days he did good 
in all the land, and there was found no poor man 
whom he did not assist in his extremity. Then 
the poor said, “ Well may he be called Baruch, for 
he is himself blessed by the Lord, and from him 
proceeds blessing.” But he said, “Behold, this 
also hath the fountain taught me!” And when 
a year had passed he went with Malchi, his 
friend, his wife, and his children, and blessed the 
well, and built near it a resting-place for pilgrims 
in the desert. But he. called it, Boor Refah, which 
signifies, “The Well of Recovery.” So it is 
called even to this day. 


——_—29e—————— 


METHODISM AND THE MORAVIANS. 


BY REV. A. STEVENS, LL. D. 

SECOND PAPER. 
N a previous paper we traced Wesley’s con- 
nections with the Moravians prior to his re- 
turn to England. During his absence in Geor- 
gia Whitefield had been the presiding spirit in 
the “Holy Club” at Oxford, and had there an- 
ticipated the other Methodist leaders in the ex- 
perience of regenerating grace. He also started 
for Georgia, and the ship which bore him from 
England passed that which bore Wesley back, a 
few hours before the arrival of the latter in the 
Downs; but neither of them knew the fact. 
Whitefield, liberated in spirit, and winged with 
zeal as with pinions of flame, was flying exult- 
ingly on his mission ;* but Wesley, who was to 
be last, and yet, in a higher sense, first in the new 
career they had been forecasting, entered the me- 
tropolis, which was still stirred by the evangelical 
triumphs of his friend, bowed and broken in 
spirit. In placing his foot again on English soil, 
he repeats, with profound contrition, the record of 
his inward struggles: “It is now,” he writes, “two 
years and almost four months since I left my 
native country, in order to teach the Georgian In- 
dians the nature of Christianity. But what have 
I learned myself meantime? Why—what I the 
least of all suspected—that I, who went to 
America to convert others, was never myself con- 
verted to God. J am not mad though I thus 
speak, but I speak the words of truth and soberness, 
if haply some of those who still dream may 
awake, and see that as I am so are they. Are 
they read in philosophy? So was I. In ancient 
or modern tongues? So was I also. Are they 
versed in the science of divinity? I too have 





*The device of Whitefield’s seal was a winged heart, 
soaring above the globe, and the motto, Astra petainus. 
(Southey’s Wesley—note 24.) 





studied it many years. Can they talk fluently 
upon spiritual things? The very same could I 
do. Are they plenteous inalms? Behold, I gave 
all my goods to feed the poor. Do they give of 
their labor as well as their substance? I have 
labored more abundantly than them all. Are 
they willing to suffer for their brethren? I have 
thrown up my friends, reputation, ease, country ; 
I have put my life in my hands, wandering into 
strange lands; I have given my body to be de- 
voured by the deep, parched up with heat, con- 
sumed by toil and weariness, or'whatsoever God 
shall please to bring upon me. But does all this— 
be it more or less, it matters not—make me ac- 
ceptable to God? Does all I ever did, or can, 
know, say, give, do, or suffer, justify me in his 
sight? If the oracles of God are trae—if we are 
still to abide by the law and testimony—all these 
things, though, when ennobled by faith in Christ, 
they are holy, and just, and good, yet without it 
are dung and dross.” He refuses to be comforted 
by ambiguous hopes. “If,” he continues, “it be 
said that I have faith—for many such things 
have I heard from many miserable comforters—I 
answer, so have the devils @ sort of faith; but 
still they are strangers to the covenant of promise. 
The faith I want is a sure trust and confidence in 
God, that, through the merits of Christ, my sins 
are forgiven, and I reconciled to the favor of God. 
I want that faith which none can have without 
knowing that he hath it—though many imagine 
they have it who have it not; for whosoever hath 
it is freed from sin; the whole body of sin is de- 
stroyed in him; he is freed from fears, having 
peace with God through Christ, and rejoicing in 
hope of the glory of God. And he is freed from 
doubt, having the love of God shed abroad in his 
heart, through the Holy Ghost, which is given 
unto him, which Spirit itself beareth witness 
with his spirit that he is a child of God.” But 
the time of his deliverance was at hand. He 
had learned in anguish its preparatory lessons ; 
his good works, his asceticism, his ritualism had 
failed him. It had been necessary, perhaps, that 
he should try them in order to be a competent 
guide for the millions who were yet to be affected 
by his influence. Susannah Wesley had educated 
him, as we have seen, for his great work, and in 
this respect was the real founder of Methodism ; 
for with a different character he would have had 
a different history. The germinal principle of 
Methodism had sprung up at Oxford; but the 
vital element which was to give it growth and 
enable it to branch out over the world was still 
wanting. 

More than three hundred years had passed 
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since the Council of Constance had sacrificed at 
the stake the two noblest men of Bohemian his- 
tory—Jerome and Huss. With Wickliff they 
had initiated Protestantism a century before Lu- 
ther. Though Wickliff died without the honors 
of martyrdom his work was apparently, yet not 
really defeated, and his bones, dug up from the 
grave and reduced to ashes, were cast on the 
Severn, and borne by the ocean to the wide world, 
an emblem of the future fate of his opinions. 
The Papal persecutors representing Europe at 
Constance, deemed that in destroying Jerome and 
Huss they had extinguished the new movement 
on the continent at least, but “God’s thoughts are 
not as man’s thoughts.” A spark from the stake 
of Constance lit up at last the flame of Method- 
ism in England, and is extending over the world 
in our day like flame in stubble. 

The princes and prelates had hardly retired 
from Constance when the people, always truer 
than the great of the earth in their instinctive ap- 
preciation of great truths, rose throughout Bo- 
hemia to defend the opinions and avenge the 
death of their martyred teachers. Armed with 
flails, they marched victoriously against trained 
armies, for they were fighting for the right of 
themselves and of their children to the word of 
God and its sacraments. A nobleman of the 
court, Count Zisca, placed himself at their head, 
and organizing them into a formidable army, 
fought against the Emperor Sigismond for the 
independence of Bohemia. He had lost one eye; 
the remaining one was destroyed by an arrow in 
battle about a year after the war began; but, when 
no longer able to see, he still led his triumphant 
peasants from victory to victory. Mounting a 
cask in the camp, the sightless hero prepared 
them for battle by his eloquent appeals. The 
Emperor invaded Bohemia, but Zisca utterly de- 
feated him. The blind commander invaded Aus- 
tria and:Hungary. His victory at Arsig placed 
the Austrian dominions at his mercy. He founded 
among his peasant heroes the modern science of 
fortification; he held at bay the arms of all Ger- 
many, restored the independence of Bohemia, ex- 
tinguished factions, and achieved eleven victories 
in pitched battles. Apparently immortal in war, 
he fell at last by the plague; but ordered, it is 
said, that his skin should be converted into drum- 
heads, to be beat in the marches of his soldiers. 
Eleven years after his death did they maintain 
the desperate struggle. After memorable scenes 
of fanaticism and terror on both sides, it was 
concluded at last by the treaty of Prague, near- 
ly twenty -years subsequent to the martyrdom 
of Jerome and Huss. That treaty conceded the 





most important religious demands of the Bohe- 
mians, but the Papal party afterward denied 
them. The Hussites were persecuted, exiled, 
and depressed, and it seemed at times that the 
movement had been defeated, and that “the 
blood of the martyrs” could not, in this instance 
at least, be said to be “the seed of the Church.” 
It is not necessary, in order to vindicate a maxim 
which has so often been the boast of Christian 
virtue and suffering, to trace the influence of the 
Wickliffite and Hussite movement on the “Great 
Reformation” a century later. The Bohemian 
Reformation, though repressed, was not extin- 
guished. It had its own peculiar effect on the 
world, and has it to-day. Many families lingered 
in Bohemia and Moravia from generation to gen- 
eration, retaining, in humble obscurity, the truth 
for which the Constance martyrs had burned. A 
half century after their martyrdom the prisons 
of Bohemia groaned with the sufferings of their 
faithful followers. Five years later they were 
again ruthlessly hunted down by persecutions. 
They were declared outlaws—were expatriated and 
despoiled of their property. The sick and aged 
were driven out of their homes, and many perished 
of cold and hunger. Some expired in dungeons, 
others were tortured and burned, and the remnant 
took refuge in the thickest forests, where, fearing 
discovery during the day, they kindled their fires 
only by night, and around them spent the hours 
in watchings, in reading the Scriptures, in mutual 
exhortations, and in prayer.* It is a noteworthy 
fact that these persecuted Bohemians gave the 
first printed edition of the Bible to the world— 
and the oldest version in any modern language. 
They established presses at three different places 
for the purpose of printing it, and had issued 
three editions before Luther appeared. They 
hailed the Reformation under Luther. The ter- 
rible “Thirty Years’ War” ensued, but failed to 
secure them liberty of conscience. They wan- 
dered away to other lands to find it. One of 
them—Christian David, a humble, earnest-minded 
carpenter—led ten persons of like mind from 
Schlen, Moravia, to Bertholsdorf, in Lusatia. 
Count Zinzendorf, a devout young nobleman, was 
lord of this domain. He was absent, but wel- 
comed them by Heitz, his major-domo; Heitz 
led the little band to a piece of land, near a 
mound, the Hutley or Watch-hill, on the road to 
Zitlau, where Christian David, lifting his ax, 





* Memorial Days of the Ancient Brethren’s Church. 
The chief source of our data respecting the Bohemian 
Reformation is Bonnechose’s Reformers before the Refor- 
See also Southey’s Wesley, I, 5. 
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cleaved a tree, exclaiming, “Here both the spar- 
row found a home and the swallow a nest for 
herself, even thine altars, O Lord of hosts”? On 
the 17th of June, 1722, the first tree was cut 
down; on the 17th of October the exiles entered 
their new homes. The Count was still absent, 
but his pious major-domo wrote him a report of 
their progress. A phrase in his letter has since 
given name to the locality and become a house- 
hold word, if not a watchword throughout the 
Protestant world. “May God bless the work ac- 
cording to his loving-kindness,” wrote Heitz, “and 
grant that your excellency may build a city on 
the Watch-hill [Hutherg] which may not only 
stand under the Lord’s guardianship, but where 
all the inhabitants may stand upon the watch of 
the Lord!” [Herrn Hut.] At the dedication of 
the building the good major-domo discoursed to 
the little company on the words of Isaiah: “I 
will set watchmen upon the walls, O Jerusalem ! 
which shall never hold their peace day nor night; 
ye that make mention of the Lord keep not 
silence, and give him no rest till he establish, and 
till he make Jerusalem a praise in the earth.” 

Thus arose Herrnhut—Watch of the Lord— 
and the Moravian Brotherhood, a religious com- 
munity whose name is as “ointment poured 
forth,” whose missions have been the admiration 
of all good men, and who, in our day, have the 
extraordinary distinction of enrolling the ma- 
jority of their communicants on their lists of re- 
claimed heathens. 

Zinzendorf, accompanied by his young wife, 
visited the domain some few months later, and 
seeing from the highway the new home of the 
exiles in the forest, descended from his carriage, 
and hastily entering it, fell upon his knees amidst 
the group of grateful inmates, and “blessed the 
place with a warm heart.” He had secured Roth, 
a diligent pastor, for his tenants at Bertholdsdorf, 
and his friend, the pastor Schoefer, had said at 
the introduction of Roth, “ God will place a light 
upon these hills which will illuminate the whole 
country; of this I am assured by a living faith !” 
The Count shared this faith, and sacrificing the 
honors and prospects of his rank, devoted him- 
self thenceforth to Christian labor. His friend, 
the Baron de Watteville, joined him; the lady 


Goanna de Zetzrehwitz subsequently took thither | 


a number of young women for education, and 
founded the famous Economy of Girls at Herrn- 
hut, and the forest sanctuary now became the 
home of hundreds—not only of the remnants of 
the old Bohemian Protestants, but of devout men 
from many parts of Europe. 

The government grew jealous of the new es- 


tablishment. The Count was exiled, and saved 
his estates only by securing them to his wife. 
Disguised by the name of De Fuydeck, one of 
his real but least known titles, he traveled in Ger- 
many, and became a private tutor in the family 
of a merchant, till he could prepare himself for 
an examination for ordination. He succeeded, 
and began to preach. He journeyed as an evan- 
gelist in Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, and Eng- 
land. Meanwhile, under his patronage, mission- 
aries were passing out from Herrnhut to various 
parts of the world. He visited in their behalf 
the West Indies, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
Returning to revisit his Herrnhut people, he was 
imprisoned, was re-banished, and resumed his re- 
ligious travels in various parts of Europe. Fi- 
nally he found shelter again among his devoted 
Herrnhuters, and died at the age of sixty, amidst 
the tears and prayers of “nearly a hundred 
brethren and sisters who were assembled in the 
room where he lay, and the adjoining apart- 
ments.”* A few hours before his departure he 
said to those around him, “Weare together like 
angels; and as if we were in heaven.” “Did 
you suppose,” he asked, “in the beginning, that 
the Savior would do as much as we now really 
see, in the various Moravian settlements, among 
the children of God of other denominations, and 
among the heathen? I only entreated of him a 
few first-fruits of the latter, but there are now 
thousands of them !” 

The “Reformers before the Reformation” had 
not then labored in vain. The Bohemian suf- 
ferers at Constance had verified the maxim so 
often consecrated by the tears and thanksgivings 
of the faithful, that “the blood of the martyrs 
is the seed of the Church.” There gleams to- 
day on the darkest skies of the pagan world re- 
flections of light from the martyr fires of Con- 
stance; and Herrnhut, “the watch of the Lord,” 
has become a watch-light to the world. And 
from this people—so remarkable and fruitful in 
their history—was Methodism not only to copy 
much of its internal discipline, but to receive the 
impulse which was yet necessary to start it on 
its destined route. Wesley had already learned 
much from them. In their resignation amidst the 
storms of the Atlantic, he had seen a piety 
which he possessed not himself. On his landing 
‘in Georgia, the doctrine of the “Witness of the 
| Spirit,” which had dawned upon his mind from 
| the Scriptures, while reading Jeremy Taylor at 
Oxford, was brought home to his conscience by 








* Spangenberg’s Life of Zinzendorf, translated by Samuel 
Jackson. London, 1838. 
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the appeal of Spangenberg. His unavailing as- 
ceticism had been rebuked there by their more 
cheerful, practical piety; his unsuccessful be- 
cause defective preaching, by their more evan- 
gelical and more useful labors; and his rigid ec- 
clesiasticism by the apostolic simplicity of their 
Church counsels, And now, hardly had he landed 
in England from Georgia when witnesses for the 
truth, from Herrnhut, met him again with the 
appeal, “This is the way, walk ye in it!” 


———29e—————— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DEAF AND DUMB 
TEACHER. 


BY JOE, THE JERSEY MUTE. 
ABOUT THE LITTLE GIRL. 


EVERAL years ago there came into my class 
a little girl, by name Mary B——, who 
seemed to be endowed with mental powers above 
the average. She was fond of me, and I of her. 
I blush to say, though, that since she was trans- 
ferred to another class about two years ago, she 
has never shown in mine, by way of reviving her 
recollections of her old teacher. I have not seen 
her these many weeks. Wonder why she has 
not seen me for so long atime! O how dearly I 
loved her then! In spite of this strange part of 
her conduct, I still think a world of her. While 
under my charge she told me by signs a little 
story, the whole of which was the creation of her 
brain, and which she insisted on sending to a pe- 
riodical for publication. To gratify her whim, I 
committed her ideas to paper. As I have said, 
the little girl originated the matter of the manu- 
script; but the wording of it from beginning to 
end was a brain-product of mine. I give the 
communication “for what it is worth.” 


A LITTLE STORY FOR GIRLS, 


Twenty-five, perhaps more years ago, there ap- 





peared upon the stage of life a boy, and within a | 


few months of him, a girl. Time progressed, 
and they grew up, one into manhood, and the 
other into womanhood. They met, their hearts 
were set on fire, and marriage was the conse- 
quence. 

Time wore on. 


| sport. 


sitated to take in washing. Trouble succeeded 
trouble, and she died a miserable death. 

Now, girls, all of you who dream of kissing 
and being kissed do you think that matrimony 
is of no consequence? Look before you leap. 
Look to strength of character in a man if you 
want a partner. Do not make fun of matrimony 
if you do not wish to die “single-blessed.” Al- 
ways think. Be wise. 

Say what my young friend would of the above 
article, I surely see nothing in it to justify me in 
pluming myself upon the authorship of it. I 
loved her so well that I wrote many things about 
her, some for publication, and some for my own 
amusement only. Iselect two from the few things 
I have written concerning my darling pupil. 

My dear, good little Mary—not my daughter, 
but my scholar—is worth talking about. She 
has the sweetest face I ever saw; not that she is 
beautiful, but there is a bewitching expression in 
her countenance which renders her peculiarly in- 
teresting. I tell you honestly, whoever you may 
be, I love her as if she were my own daughter. 
She is a “child of eternal silence,” as the poet 
saith, the poor girl! She has seen only nine 
summers. How my soul trembles when I see her 
naughty! How I hate to browbeat this morsel 
of humanity! O if I could blind myself to her 
childish faults! But I am bound to correct her 
when she errs, though I should be the happiest 
man in the world to pass over her little errors, 
nay, pocket them. She is a good girl after all. 
She has an understanding above her years. 

She is fatherless, but, thank goodness! she has 
a kind mother, who comes almost every week to 
see how she gets along. Many faults though I 
have, and I blush to confess it, my chief care is 
to prepare her, if possible, for heaven. The other 
day she naively said to me, “ My dear master, I 
pray to God every morning and night.” I asked 
her what she prayed for. She answered, “For 
every thing I need.” I showed her a dime for 
“Ah!” exclaimed she, “you idolize your 


_money. It is wrong in you to worship it.” 


The husband took to drinking. | 


His wife remonstrated, but drink he would. She | 


wept, but he heeded it not; he drank on; it was 
a fixed habit with him, and there was no break- 
ing it. 

At length poverty stared the unfortunate man 


Nature has seen fit to endow me with an irri- 
table temper, which I frankly confess has caused 
me much vexation of spirit; but when in the 
presence of that love of a baby, Mary, I feel like 
playing the agreeable. The lively way in which 


‘she talks does my soul a world of good. She 


‘often insists that I should travel abont the city 


in thd face ; he was out of pocket. Urged by | 
hunger, he committed larceny, for which he was 


thrown into prison. 


His unhappy wife was neces- | 


with her every day, storm or fair. Last Christ- 
mas day she came into my school-room, and after 
wishing me a merry Christmas, told me that she 
had nothing to give me as a Christmas present 
but a kiss of love, which, most gladly accepted, 
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as I thought it the best Christmas gift I ever had 
the good fortune to receive. She knew that she 
was too poor to get any thing forme; but a costly 
pleasure—costly, but within the reach of the 
poorest child in the world—a costly pleasure, I 
repeat, occurred to her in the shape of a kiss, and 
she hastened to give it to me. The sweet kiss 
she so generously gave me I shall remember as 
long as this little globe of ours rolls round the sun. 

A little time since I scolded Mary for some 
trifling offense; she came up to my side and 
sobbed piteously. A cherub in tears! I gave 
her the best advice it was in my power to give, 
being solicitous to make her understand properly 
her duty toGod. She threw herself down at my 
feet, and with upturned face she promised me 
she would not again commit the same offense. 
As I gazed upon her repentant face, how sorely I 
was tempted to embrace her and kiss her, father- 
fashion ! 

The remarkable feature of her character is her 
love of truth. A girl older than she, to “ April- 
fool” another, desired Mary to pretend to strike 
in what she was affirming; but she negatived her 
seemingly-harmless request. A new pupil, fresh 
from the country, came into my room and asked 
me if I could speak. Just at that moment the 
spirit of mischief entered into me, and induced 
me to tell him that I could speak. Mary ran to 
him, and told him I was joking. So I was done 
for. 

Mary writes well, considering her ninth year— 
her grammar is good. I hope, therefore, that she 
will make a smart woman. May she be an orna- 
ment to the institute, where she drinks in the 
words of wisdom! 

It is quite amusing that tale of little Mary. 
Day in and day out she spins out a string of 
words—words—nothing but words, in detailing 
some trivial incident of no general interest what- 
ever; yet, as she is a mere child, I bear with her 
parrot-like loquacity. Her eyes are remarkably 
large, and, when she speaks, full of animation. 
She is smart above most of her schoolmates, 
although she seems to lack ambition, or energy 
rather, of mind. I admire her native kindness 
of heart, and often wish she was my own 
daughter. 

Two of my female pupils thought so much of 
me, that they bought two handsome bouquets of 
roses and gave them to me. I placed the bouquets 
in two tin cups, which were set on the table in 
the middle of my schoolroom, so as to afford my 
class a view of the floral beauties. Mary no 
sooner saw the bouquets, than she tossed her tiny 
arms aloft, and exclaimed, “How pretty!” Turn- 





ing to me, “I wish you would be so kind as to 
give me one of the flowers.” I shook my head. 
“No?” said she. “Well, I’ll seek out a flower 
after school is over; I won’t give it to you, sir.” 

One day I reproved her for imperfectly reciting 
her lesson. She raised her apron to her face, and 
tears and suppressed sobs soon told how her 
young heart was pained. I asked her why she 
cried. “You scold me, you tyrant!” said she. 
“I do not like to be scolded.” I told her she 
must be respectful in language. “No, no,” said 
she, and she sobbed on. “No more weeping,” 
said I, a little sternly. She let fall her apron 
from her face, and looked up in my visage. “Are 
you a good girl?” asked I of Mary. She made 
no reply. “Are you a bad girl?” said I. She 
kept mum. “What are you then ?” inquired I. 
“Neither good nor bad,” replied she. “What do 
you mean, Mary ?” exclaimed I. “Why, sir, I 
am a sinner by nature!” said she. “Do you 
think that you will go to heaven?” said I. She 
answered, “God alone knows.” 

The other evening Mary slept over her lesson. 
Her companions threatened to report to her teacher. 
The next morning she came into my room and 
told me that the evening before she was so drowsy 
she could not study. “ You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, Mary,” said I, feigning anger. 
“Ashamed !” said she; “I can not be ashamed 
of myself, but of strangers.” She did not know 
what Imeant. She is only nine years of age. 

On another occasion she came up to my side, 
and her little fingers played with my whiskers. 
I asked her what she was about. She responded 
by saying that she was “caressing my whiskers.” 
I inquired if she did not wish to have her face 
covered with whiskers, “Yes, sir,’ she said. 
“Why ?” I inquired. She answered, “To make 
me look pretty.” 

Mary is a little girl of warm affections, not in- 
clined to quarrel, and rather unobtrusive. She 
looks upon me as her father; she speaks to me 
nearly all the time. She tries her skill at crack- 
ing a joke, and she generally succeeds. Her de- 
scriptive talents in pantomime are good. They 
will no doubt improve as she grows older. “ May 
her shadow never be less !” 

So much for the Mary of former days; now 
for the Mary of to-day. As I said before, I have 
seen but little of her since she left my class. 
And in thinking of Mary as she now is, how 
often, and ah how sadly, do I look backward to 
the loving, confiding Mary of old! Imagine a 
little girl, deaf and dumb like myself, springing 
with a gay, merry laugh into my arms as soon as 


she enters my room, forgetful of the rules of 
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etiquette, and intent only upon enjoying my 
smiles. But now, how changed! If chance 
throws her in my way she stares at me as if I 
were a stranger; and if I speak to her she has a 
strange way of simpering. I thought she pos- 
sessed the warm, impassioned nature that lavished 
its wealth of love on those who treated her kind- 
ly, and craved a like return. She often told me 
that she loved many persons. I hoped I was in- 
cluded in that category ; but now it seems I was 
not one of the many who were the objects of her 
tender regard. I have nothing to do with her 
likes and dislikes, though. 


7 ee — 


THE CHEMIST’S DREAM. 


HE afternoon was sultry, and in the oppressive 

air of the class-room our worthy professor’s 
voice fell somewhat monotonously on inattentive 
ears. My thoughts wandered away to sylvan 
shades and grottoes of refreshing coolness, till I 
seemed to be exploring a narrow passage, which 
presently led me into a vast cave, where noble 
columns of sparkling stalactite supported an 
arched roof of purest crystal. I stood in one 
of Nature’s noblest halls, but not alone. A 
strange company had gathered there. “Black 
spirits and white, blue spirits and gray,” were 
before me. A festive occasion had assembled, in 
joyous mood and holiday attire, the first-born of 
creation—the ELEMENTS of things. 

I was about to apologize for my intrusion and 
withdraw, but received an earnest invitation to 
remain as a guest at a picnic dinner-party about 
to take place, and for which fifty-six family invi- 
tations, I was told, had been issued. Sea and 
land had been ransacked for delicacies, and every 
thing was put in requisition that could minister to 
the splendor of the entertainment, or to the en- 
joyment of the occasion. 

While awaiting the summons to the banquet, I 
looked around on the interesting party now rap- 
idly assembling. And here these children of 
Nature were scen, not as in the chemist’s labora- 
tory, writhing in the heated crucible, or pent up 
in glassy prisons, or peering out of gas-holder and 
Florence flasks, but arrayed in their native beauty, 
each free as air, and all acting as impulse prompt- 
ed. The Metals, the Gases, the Salts, the Acids, 
the Alkalies, the Oxyds, all were there; from the 
mine and the mint, from the workshop of the 
artisan, and even from ocean depths, they had 
come, and many of them, especially the ladies, 
Were most tastefully attired. 

Chlorine wore a beautiful greenish-yellow robe, 
while the fair daughters of Chromium appeared in 
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gay dresses of the liveliest golden yellow and 
orange red. Jodine had only just arrived, and 
was not yet disincumbered of an unpretending 
outer garment of steel gray, which enveloped her 
person; but when the warmth of the apartment 
compelled her to throw this aside, she appeared 
arrayed in a vesture of thin gauze, of the loveliest 
violet color imaginable. Carbonic Acid appeared 
in a plain dress of snowy white, while her 
mother, Carbon, wore the deepest sables, and a 
gloomy countenance; yet, not disdaining orna- 
ment, she exhibited earrings of polished jet, and 
a circlet of diamonds glittered on her brow. Mi- 
trogen was there with her graceful daughter, Ni- 
trous Acid, airy in all her movements, and clad 
magnificently in crimson. 

Nor was the costume of some of the gentlemen 
of the party less remarkable. Sulphur wore a 
yellow suit, and Phosphorus flesh-colored gar- 
ments; while Phosphureted Hydrogen, or, a3 he is 
nicknamed, “ Will-of-the-Wisp,” flitted among 
us in a robe of living flame—the dress in which 
the reckless youngster is said to haunt church- 
yards and marshy places, playing his pranks 
upon poor, benighted travelers. Gold, the king 
of metals, was of course arrayed in gorgeous ap- 
parel. His royal sister, Silver, came leaning on 
his arm. If this bright-eyed maiden had less of 
glitter, none that knew her failed to acknowledge 
her sterling worth. Mercury, that reckless being, 
was there, as lively and versatile as ever; now 
by the thermometer noting the subterranean tem- 
perature; now by the barometer predicting a 
storm in the regions overhead; now arm in arm 
with this metal, then with that; and they all, by 
the way, save stern old Jron, had hard work to 
shake him off. This strange character was nev- 
ertheless a philosopher of uncommon powers of 
reflection, and well versed in the art of healing, 
Potassium, though decidedly a brilliant fellow, 
manifested too much levity in his deportment to 
win respect, and was pronounced by those who 
knew him best, to be rather soft. In gravity, 
Platinum surpassed all the company ; in natural 
brightness, Zin was outshone by few. 

When Ozygen arrived, with his clear, transpar- 
ent countenance and light, elastic step, a mur- 
mur of congratulation was heard, and all arose to 
do him homage. He was a patriarch among 
them, and literally a father to many of the 
younger guests. His presence was the signal for 
adjournment to the banqueting room, where, of 
right, he took his seat at the head of the tabla 
The apartment we had now entered was illumin- 
ated with an arch of flame, of dazzling bright- 
ness, produced by a curious apparatus which Gal- 
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wvanism, who excels in these matters, had con- 
trived for the occasion, from materials furnished 
by his friends, Zinc and Copper. Festoons of ever- 
greens and wreaths of roses adorned this brilliant 
and fairy-like scene. The preparation of the 
more substantial part of the feast—the baking, 
boiling, roasting, stewing, etc.—had been com- 
mitted to Caloric, of long experience in these 
matters. The nobler metals brought costly 
services of plate, and Carbon, united with Jron, 
furnished elegant stecl cutlery. Alumina pro- 
vided the finest china, and Potash and Silex joint- 
ly contributed glass of exquisite transparency. 
Among these sons of Nature there is no craving 
for artificial stimulants, so Oxygen and Hydrogen 
were commissioned to find the drinkables, and 
the beverage they provided was the best, the 
purest, and the most refreshing that could be had. 
Carbon, with Oxygen and Hydrogen, found most of 
the vegetables; and Nitrogen aided them mate- 
rially in procuring the meats abundantly pre- 
sented. Some individual offerings to the feast 
caught my attention: as, for instance, the oysters, 
which Curbonate of Lime had sent in the shell; 
the pyramids of ice-creams, prepared by the 
daughter of Chlorine and Hydrogen, and Hydro- 
cianic Acid, the druggist, brought peaches and 
nectarines from his own conservatory. 

The feast was ready, but not begun till the 
signal had been given by Affinity, a sort of chap- 
lain to the elements, having officiated at the wed- 
dings of all the married ones of the company. 
As usual, the conversation did not become gen- 
eral till the dessert appeared, when jokes were 
cracked as well as nuts; the toast and song were 
called for; wit and innocent hilarity became the 
order of the day. Even Oxygen, their dignified 
president, relaxed from his sternness, and told 
many a tale of his own mischievous pranks in 
the days of old father Chaos, when Time and 
himself were young—how he and Hydrogen would 
terrify the icthyosauri and megatheria of the an- 
cient world with earthquakes and conflagrations. 
Nitrous Oxyd, too, that funniest of youngsters, 
amused us with his drolleries; Phosphorus made 
a flaming speech, and Potash a caustic one; while 
Mercury proposed as a toast, “The medical pro- 
fession, to whom we say, ‘Use us, but do not 
abuse us.’” 

It chanced that I witnessed a curious little 
by-scene—a flirtation that Platinum was carrying 
on with Hydrogen, whom, to my surprise, 1 saw 
seated among the metals, and very much at home 
among them toe, Great indeed was the contrast 
between Platinum, gray, heavy, and dull as he 
was, and the light and buoyant creature at his 





side; but there was soon evidence of mutual 
attraction. Platinum grew warm in his atten- 
tions, and, erelong, quite a flame was kindled 
between them. So passed the festive hour; all 
went “merry as a marriage bell,” till suddenly 
Sulphureted Hydrogen, a most disgraceful fellow, 
entered with an offensive air. In an instant all 
the metals, to whom he is particularly obnoxious, 
changed color. Lead grew even black in the face 
with indignation ; Arsenic and Antimony seemed 
jaundiced with tage; Ammonia, to whom his 
presence recalled disagreeable associations in try- 
ing to avoid him, precipitated several metallic 
oxyds to the floor; while Chlorine, with more 
self-command, advanced to repel the intruder. 
Just at this moment a strange sound like the 
trampling of a mighty host, assailed my ears. 
Methought it was “an earthquake’s voice,” and 
that now my fate was sealed. The arching 
grotto, the festive scene, faded from before my 
eyes, which opened, to my confusion, on the pro- 
fessor, who, having concluded his lecture, was 
leaving his desk, and on the empty forms, which 
the students had just quitted, and, in so doing, 
had ruthlessly destroyed my “baseless fabric of 
a vision,” leaving, alas! not “a wreck behind.” 


——e Go ——_—__ 


LIFE CONTRASTS. 
DEDICATED TO COUSIN HELENA. 
BY LIZZIB MACB M’FARLAND, 


For me the spring brings budding hopes 
Of summer’s golden hours ; 

For thee, long days of suffering 
Will come with summer flowers. 


I see my home at evening’s close 
Filled with a happy band, 

Yet thou hast caught a glimpse of those 
Beyond the shadow land. 


The birds which sing to please my boy 
Bring thee a strange delight ; 

For thou dost pine to catch the song 
Of those who walk in white. 


For me earth ties have closer drawn 
With each succeeding year; 

From thee the dark-robed angel’s hand 
Each summer filled a bier. 


Yet thou, so near thy journey’s end, 
The heavenly harps canst hear, 

And from the mount Delectable 
Behold the country near— 


The stream of life, the gates of gold, 
The walls of chaste design, 

The shining ones—O I would give 
My pleasant hopes for thine. 
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BALBOA DISCOVERING THE PACIFIC. 


BY H. W. BAYARD. 


F the great events that have occurred in the 

world’s history, some have an intrinsic value 
in themselves, and in the momentous results de- 
pendent upon them; others are of interest only 
so far as they exhibit the character of the actors 
connected with them, and afford examples of pat- 
riotism, of perseverance, of undying faith or he- 
roic virtue; while there is yet a third class—a 
combination of the other two—which, besides 
conferring incalculable benefits upon mankind, 
also reflect, in bright colors, the virtues of their 
authors. Of the latter kind was the discovery of 
the Pacific by Balboa. ' 

Although more than a quarter of a century had 
elapsed since Columbus discovered America, and 
Spanish adventurers had been all the while pros- 
ecuting their enterprises, with the eagerness and 
impetuosity so characteristic of the race at that 
time, no one had lifted the vail which hung over 
the golden Pacific; but that mighty ocean yet 
rolled its waves unknown to any race of civilized 
men. Its discovery was reserved for one whose 
character was of a more favorable cast than was 
usually to be found among his associates. Other 
commanders were actuated, in their enterprises, 
by a thirst for glory and riches. Balboa’s only 
motive was the great and noble desire for discov- 
ery; and when, on the eastern side of the isth- 
mus that divides North from South America, he 
heard from the Indians, that, at the distance of a 
week’s march to the westward, there was another 
ocean like the Atlantic, he determined to behold 
it. With a mere handful of men he started on 
the enterprise, through an almost impassable coun- 
try, infested with tribes of hostile Indians. 

He had expected to encounter difficulties and 
danger, but the reality far exceeded his greatest 
anticipations. His way was impeded by interm- 
inable forests and swamps; hostile savages har- 
assed them at every step; deadly serpents throng- 
ed the woods and jungles; and at last a dysen- 
tery broke out in the camp, and carried off great 
numbers of his men. It was in almost the same 
country where, more than three hundred years 
afterward Lieutenant Strain and his men under- 
went sufferings that have no parallel in modern 
times. But yet, in the face of every hardship, 
Balboa continued to proceed, with his heart beat- 
ing high with enthusiasm, till he had left nearly 
all his men dead upon the route, and those that 
did remain were utterly worn out with fatigue 
and suffering. 








They had already been four weeks upon the | 


march, but were apparently no nearer the un- 
known ocean than when they set out. Often had 
they been deceived when, after toiling up an emi- 
nence, they beheld before them only the interm- 
inable forests; and often, while dragging their 
feeble, painful limbs through those forests, had 
they felt that deferred hope which maketh the 
heart sick. But nothing could dispirit their he- 
roic commander, till he now saw the remnant of 
his men lying faint and bleeding at his feet. 
When he beheld them, half naked, with their 
limbs torn and lacerated by the vines and bushes, 
and unable to move a step farther, he first felt a 
sense of discouragement. But he determined to 
summon the remaining strength of his men, to 
make one more effort to ascend the mountain be- 
fore them, and if they were again deceived, all 
they could do would be reluctantly to return. 
Before they were half way up the ascent he be- 
gan to see, by the countenances of his Indian 
guides, and by the confidence they manifested, 
that they were speaking the truth when they said 
that from the summit the ocean could be seen. 
So he commanded his men to halt, and ascended 
alone, that he might be the first white man that 
ever beheld that unknown ocean, and might by 
himself enjoy that sight for which he had sacri- 
ficed so much. His men watched him eagerly as 
he ascended higher and higher till at last he 
stood upon the very summit of the peak. He 
gazed eagerly forward, and then raising his hands 
and eyes to heaven kneeled upon the ground. 

Although his men had learned implicitly to 
obey his commands, nothing short of physical 
bonds could have held them then. They rushed 
forward and up and up, till they stood upon the 
very summit of that high peak, by the side of 
their commander. And O what a sight burst 
upon their view! Below them the dense mass 
of tropical vegetation waved as one vast sea of 
foliage, and there away in the distance rolled in 
majesty the mighty ocean. Ye that can realize 
the emotions of Columbus, when he beheld an 
unknown world rising before him, can imagine 
the feelings of Balboa— 

“When, with eagle eye, he stared at the Pacific, 
And all his men 
Gathered round him, with a wild surmise, 
Silent, upon a peak of Darien.” 

Not a word was spoken, but every man stood 
feasting his eyes on the glorious sight. But Bal- 
boa’s mind was not there. He was, in imagina- 
tion, thousands of miles away across that ocean, 
contemplating the countries whose shores it 
washed. He knew he had opened the door to 
a field of discovery larger than Columbus had in 
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discovering America. But yet how much greater 
than his anticipations was the reality! Could his 
eyes have beheld all the countries of South Amer- 
ica bordering on the ocean, the golden shores of 
California—could he have seen Oregou, British 
America, the Pacific islands, China and Japan, 
and the highway the Pacific would be for the 
commerce of future ages, his raptures would have 
been still greater. His men were filled with en- 
thusiasm; they thought it was not enough to 
stand off and look at the ocean, but they desired 
to go down and see the water, and feel it, and 
taste it When Balboa gave the order to ad- 
vance, they went forward as if they had never 
known weariness or fatigue. And as they moved 
along, all nature seemed to be revived and par- 
take of their joy. The rills leaping from their 
mountain homes laughed in the sunlight; the 
birds in the forests sung of nothing but gladness ; 
and the breezes that fanned their care-worn 
cheeks were laden with incense and perfume. 
With such alacrity did they march forward, that 
they were more than half way down the descent 
before they stopped and made their encampment. 
They had just finished their preparations for the 
night when the golden sun sunk slowly in the 
ocean and the shades of night began to gather 
round, 

The universal stillness that pervaded all nature 
was broken only by the chirping of the birds as 
they retired to rest in the forests, and by the 
croaking of the frogs away down in the valleys. 
The stars came out one by one, and at last the 
moon rose in the heavens, and throwing down her 
soft and mellow rays bathed the worid in silver 
light. 

His men were all asleep, but Balboa lay awake 
contemplating the beauty of the scene. He re- 
membered the dreams of his boyhood, and his 
desires for fame, for which he had sacrificed the 
comforts of home and domestic happiness. Then 
he was young and tender, but now his hands 
were hard, his face was rough, and his frame like 
iron by the toils and exposure through which he 
had passed. The aspirations of his youth had been 
more than realized; his mind had been satisfied, 
though not satiated, with discovery, but never 
had he experienced such exquisite enjoyment as 
now, when he lay gazing at the glorious ocean 
whose existence was by him to be made known 
to the world. But, wearied with the toils of the 
day, he was at last lulled to repose by the meas- 
ured pulsations of the ocean on the beach, and 
slumbered quietly till he was aroused by his men 
in the morning. 

Before the day was half spent they had reached 





the shore. Balboa advanced into the water up to 
his middle, and with a crucifix in his hand took 
possession of that unknown sea and all the coun- 
tries it washed in the name of his most Catholic 
Majesty, the King of Castile and Leon. The 
ocean was so different from the Atlantic, it was 
so calm, and peaceful, and majestic, that they 
unanimously agreed to call it the Pacific. The 
soldiers planted the banner of old Spain upon the 
shore, all tattered and torn as it was, and riddled 
by the arrows of the savages, and gave three 
hearty cheers for their heroic commander and the 
glorious Pacific; and thus having accomplished 
their object, they commenced their return. 


——_ 9+ —_—_— 


MR. CAUSTIC. 
R. CAUSTIC is severe in his business trans- 
actions; his will is law; he is the standard ; 
and if I have any affair with him, I always dread 
the encounter, if I am conscious that I differ from 
him in opinion. There is no long-suffering, no 
“forbearing in love,” with him. He is liberal in 
his way, very; he is strictly honest and upright, 
and obeys all laws but the law of love. His 
home relations do not tend to soften his charao- 
ter; and he is very keen to detect errors and 
short-comings. He has a very high standard— 
for others. He abhors hypocrisy; and, in judg- 
ing of men, of professing Christians especially, 
does not discriminate between defects in religion 
itself and faults of character in spite of their re- 
ligion. “They eat up the sin of my people.” 
Hosea iv, 8. They “eat up my people as they 
eat bread.” Psalm xiv, 4. Mr. Caustic considers 
a profession of religion no guarantee of honesty ; 
indeed, he would almost sooner trust a man who 
makes no profession! Alas! that there should 
be any just ground for such an accusation. But 
Mr. Caustic knows better than this. He knows 
that hypocrisy is not religion; and the very coun- 
terfeit shows the value of the genuine, or it would 
not be worth counterfeiting. Mr. Caustic knows 
so well what is right, he sees so clearly what is 
consistent or inconsistent with Christian character, 
that I long to see him set us the example of pet- 
fection. He is so keen to detect failings, let him 
avoid them all. I am tired of being shown only 
the dark side of the picture, and would gladly 
have a bright example of consistent Christian life. 
Have we not a right to expect it from Mr. Caus- 
tic? Come, Mr. Caustic, show us the “more ex- 
cellent way.” Set us an example of sincerity, 
honesty, justice, mercy, goodness, gentleness, hu- 
mility, and wisdom, worthy of being loved and 
imitated. 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A COUNTRY 
PASTOR. 


NUMBERIII. 
MADE PERFECT THROUGH SUFFERING. 


T was some years after the events narrated in 

my last letter that I began to feel serious anxi- 
ety about the son of my revered friend. I had 
indeed noticed in him a growing alienation from 
religion which, though he concealed it from his 
father, he scarcely cared to disguise from his 
mother and sisters. I observed it with great sor- 
row, but little surprise. His father’s stern char- 
acter was not likely to commend religion to a 
young man. It had about it, as I have said, 
nothing of “the gentleness of Christ.” A severe 
and gloomy conscientiousness predominated over 
“the peace and joy in believing” which we ought, 
I think, not only to cultivate in our own hearts, 
but to make apparent to others, in the hope of 
winning them to share it. The young man not 
daring to let his father see his distaste for relig- 
ious duties, and compelled to pay an outward re- 
spect to them, was growing up a hypocrite in life 
and an infidel at heart. This I had long feared, 
but about the time I name facts came to my 
knowledge which convinced me that immorality 
was being added to irreligion. I heard of his 
being seen in bad company at unseasonable hours, 
and I had observed him once or twice stealthily 
exchange nods and looks of intelligence with 
some dissolute young fellows about the town. 

I was in much perplexity as to the course I 
ought to take. My first impulse was to see the 
young man, tell him what I had heard, and warn 
him of his danger. From this, however, I shrank, 
with, I fear, something of cowardice. Then I 
felt disposed to put Mr. Myers on his guard; but 
to do so would only make him more severe and 
rigid than ever, and thus do more harm than 
good. I therefore determined to tell Mrs. Myers 
just what had come to my knowledge, and then 
decide, in concert with her, what should be done. 
She listened to me with tearful earnestness. She 
had long known that all was not right, felt that 
he was weary of home, and feared that he had 
formed habits and made acquaintances of which 
she could not approve. She, however, indig- 
nantly denied that he was out at all hours of the 
night, and adduced facts which seemed to dis- 
prove the charge. The doors were locked by Mr. 
Myers himself at ten o’clock, after which the 
keys never left his possession, and by eleven all 
the family were in bed. It had tended very 


her son that he was rarely late home ; indeed, it 
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much to allay the good mother’s anxiety about | 


was at his repeatedly urged request that bedtime 
had some months ago been made half an hour 
earlier. I was silenced but not altogether con- 
vinced by these facts, and left with the under- 
standing that we should both speak to the young 
man at the earliest opportunity. Unfortunately, 
Mrs. Myers in her conversation with him let it 
appear that I was her informant. The result was 
that he soon removed the fears of his too confid- 
ing mother, and then coming to my house loaded 
me with abuse as a slanderer and liar. 

He seemed, however, to have received a check 
in his downward course, and for some months he 
was more cautious. But emboldened by impu- 
nity he again grew daring in vice, and many per- 
sons spoke to me of his misconduct. I implored 
them to go to Mr. Myers and tell him just what 
they had told me. But no one would venture to 
do so. For myself, I resolved not to proceed 
upon mere reports, but to have evidence which I 
could produce to support my statements before I 
again interfered. This I set myself to procure. 
Of course the great difficulty was to account for 
his being seen at night when his own family had 
proof, as they thought, that he was in bed. Fail- 
ing in this, he would again assert that it was either 
a fabrication or a case of mistaken identity. At 
length I got possession of a clew which, diligently 
followed, cleared up the mystery and confirmed 
my worst fears. It appeared that his bedroom 
was at the back of the house, looking out into 
the stable yard. He had bribed the wagoner to 
move a long ladder within reach of the window, 
whenever he wished to escape from the house. 
This the man was accustomed to do, on receiving 
a sign agreed upon between them, when he went 
to put up the horses for the night, and as-he was 
always out before any body else in the morning, 
he could easily take it back to its place unob- 
served. While making these discoveries I en- 
deavored to gain an interview with the young 
man, but he carefully shunned me. I addressed 
a letter to him, but received in reply a request to 
mind my own business. I trembled at the task 
now forced upon me of informing Mr. Myers of 
the ruin of his only son. My heart bled for the 
poor father, upon whom I was sure the tidings 
would fall like a thunderbolt; but there was no 
alternative left to me. 

I had with some difficulty succeeded in bracing 
myself up to the discharge of my painful duty, 
and went down to Longford for that purpose; 
but on my arrival found that Mr. Myers had been 
suddenly called from home and would not return 
for some weeks. Though thankful for the re- 
prieve thus afforded me, I heard it with a pre- 
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sentiment of evil which was only too amply veri- 
fied. A few days afterward I received a message 


from Mrs. Myers, requesting to see me immedi- | 


ately. Fearing that the summons boded no good, 
I set out at once and found them in great trouble. 
Young Myers had gone from home the previous 
day to attend the market in a neighboring town, 
leaving word that business might probably detain 
him till too late to return that night. They were 
not, therefore, surprised at his absence; but in the 
morning a messenger came over to say that he 
was in custody with several others for being en- 
gaged in a drunken brawl, and would have to 
appear before the magistrates that day. 

I at once volunteered to go over to N. , to 
see how the case stood, and render any help in 
my power. The offer was gratefully accepted, 
and I entered the justice room just before the 
case was called on. It proved to be a far more 
serious one than we were prepared to expect. 
The disturbance had taken place in a house which 
the local authorities had long suspected to be the 
haunt of gamblers and blacklegs, but against 
which they had not been able to substantiate a 
charge. On the night in question, young Myers, 
excited with wine and maddened with repeated 
losses at play, had detected two of the habitues 
of the place in cheating him by means of false 
dice. From passionate words they soon pro- 
ceeded to blows, the other players took part in 
the fight, and the row had reached its hight 
when the constables, hearing the uproar, made 
their way into the room. They seized the whole 
party, and on searching the apartment found am- 
ple evidence, not only that gambling had been 
carried on, but that a system of swindling had 
been systematically practiced upon the dupes who 
were fools enough to be inveigled there. When 
the case had been partly heard the chief consta- 
ble requested that the whole party might be re- 
manded for a few days while he examined the 
premises more thoroughly, as counterfeit notes 
had been found in the room, and it was hoped 
that a gang of notorious sharpers might be brought 
to justice. This was granted, and the prisoners 
were removed. As I was about to leave the room 
one of the magistrates who resided in our neigh- 
borhood came to me, and asked me to assure the 
family at Longford that young Myers would al- 
most certainly be set at liberty on the next exam- 
ination, but that, as he had the misfortune to be 
of the party at the time of the event, he must, 
for the present, remain with them. 

I returned with a very heavy heart; and the 
scene which followed I will not attempt to de- 
scribe. Mrs. Myers and her daughters were al- 








most frantic with grief. How poor and cold did 
the words of human sympathy seem in that try- 
ing hour! They fell upon the ear, but were not 
heard by the heart. I could only commend them 
to the care of that great Comforter, “who healeth 


| the broken in heart and bindeth up their wounds.” 


I tried to pray with them, but my words were 
drowned in their convalsive sobs, and my own 
feelings almost deprived me of utterance. I was 
thoroughly unmanned, and wept with them like 
achild. Near midnight, worn out by excitement, 
I returned home. 

How had the young man got the means to ena- 
ble him to pursue these evil ways? As Mr. Bin- 
ney says, “There is nothing so costly as sin.” I 
knew that Mr. Myers had kept him scantily sup- 
plied with pocket money, and required from him 
a rigid account of its appropriation. It had, 
therefore, been a matter of wonder and perplexity 
to me how he had contrived to find the necessary 
funds. This I was now to learn. At first he 
had been satisfied to beg or borrow small sums 
from his mother and sisters, and to deceive his 
father as to the expenditure of his pocket money— 
so mean, base, and selfish a thing is vice. Then 
he had proceeded to borrow larger sums from his 
godless companions, some of whom were only too 
glad to get him into their clutches. He thought 
they were his friends. But when was true friend- 
ship found in a companionship of vice? “No 
man gave unto him” has been true of more than 
one ruined prodigal. No sooner did they find 
him in difficulties than they pressed him for pay- 
ment, and thus tempted him to gamble, in the 
delusive hope of being able to clear himself by a 
run of luck. Of course this never came. He 
lost constantly, and involved himself yet more 
deeply. Then came the last resource of desper- 
ate men—forgery. The villains by whom he was 
surrounded had led him on step by step to this 
point, and now compelled him to submit to all 
their demands by threatening to denounce him to 
justice. This he told me in an agony of remorse 
and shame on the day but one after the examina- 
tion before the magistrate. He added, that unless 
some forged bills just coming due could be pro- 
vided for in a week from that time, detection was 
inevitable. Forgery was then a capital offense, 
and I knew that the temper of judges and juries 
just then precluded the hope of mercy. 

Winged with fear I went at once to Mr. Myers’s 
solicitor, told him the sad story, and put the case 
in his hands. There was not a moment to lose, 
and he resolved to proceed without delay t® 
Stamford, where his client was to be found. I 
ought to say that Mr. Myers had as yet heard 
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nothing of what had happened during his ab- 
sence, and upon the solicitor would devolve the 
task of breaking it to him. I was to remain, 
watch the course of events, and render any help 
Icould. In great emergencies women often prove 
themselves stronger than men. When apostles 
had fled in fear, women followed Hx to the 
cross. Love can supply strength and courage to 
the feeblest and most fearful. In this case the 
poor mother, usually so timid and diffident, 
evinced, when the first shock was over, an energy 
and decision which no one could have credited. 
The unhappy youth, too, whom I saw again on 
the following day, was far more calm than I had 
expected. He even declared that he felt relieved 
now the crisis had come. For months he had 
been intensely miserable. Terror and remorse 
had almost driven him mad. He had trembled 
at the thought of detection, and had plunged 
deeper into crime in the hope of escaping it; yet 
now that it had come he was almost glad that 
his course of hypocrisy was brought to an end. 
He said that for his own sake he was not anxious 
to escape, but that when he thought of the ruin 
and disgrace which his conviction on a capital 
charge would bring upon his family, there was 
nothing he would not do to save them. 

At length a letter, anxiously expected, arrived 
from the solicitor. It said that Mr. Myers was 
too much upset by the intelligence to be able to 
act; directions were then given as to the mode in 
which certain moneys should be paid to get the 
forged documents out of the way without excit- 
ing suspicion, advised that young Myers should 
leave the country immediately on his liberation, 
lest any untoward event should bring his criminal 
conduct to light, and concluded by requesting that 
Mrs. Myers would at once proceed to join her 
husband. All this was done. The money was 
paid as directed, the forged bills destroyed, and 
the young man was liberated, after receiving a 
lecture from the magistrates to beware how he got 
into bad company again. His passage had al- 
ready been taken, the reason assigned for his im- 
mediate departure being that he could not look 
his friends in the face after what had happened, 
and he sailed without any suspicion of the real 
facts having got abroad. He begged hard to be 
permitted to see his parents once more, but this 
was peremptorily refused. His father was far too 
ill to bear the excitement or to be moved, his 
mother could not leave the invalid, and the solic- 
itor would not allow him to run the risk of spend- 
ing a needless hour in England. Poor fellow! 


he found that “the way of transgressors is hard !” | 


the first draughts of sin may be pleasant, but “at 
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the last it biteth like a serpent and stingeth like 
an adder.” Involved in an inextricable coil, he 
had been dragged on, unable to retrace his steps, 
unable even to pause in his downward course, 
long after all enjoyment had ceased, and when 
he had begun to loathe the companions and the 
vices to which he had bound himself. 

Some weeks elapsed before Mr. Myers was able 
to be brought home by easy stages. On the even- 
ing of his arrival I went over tosee him. I failed 
at the first glance to recognize in the feeble inva- 
lid the strong man from whom I had so recently 
parted. His hair, which was beginning to turn 
gray when he left home, was now almost white ; 
his erect form and proud bearing were exchanged 
for an air of decrepitude and weakness; his face, 
which in every line and feature had been express- 
ive of strength, energy, and self-reliance, now 
seemed to ask for sympathy and aid. When he 
first learned what had transpired he had fallen 
insensible to the ground, and lay in a state of un- 
consciousness for several days, during which his 
life had been despaired of; and if life should be 
spared it was feared that his reason would be 
gone. By slow degrees consciousness returned, 
and then it was that the value of religion became 
apparent. The medical men feared that when 
the mind began again to act the painful intelli- 
gence which had brought on the attack would be 
remembered, and cause a relapse. This, however, 
was not the case. Whether during that period 
of seeming unconsciousness the mind had been 
holding communion with God and gathering 
calmness and strength, while the body lay insen- 
sible, I can not tell, but so soon as he was able to 
speak, he beckoned to his wife to stoop toward 
him, and whispered into her ear, “Though He 
slay me yet will I trust in him.” There was no 
excitement to retard recovery, which hence pro- 
gressed far more rapidly than could havo been 
expected, 

What exquisite truthfulness and tenderness 
there is in the description of Job’s friends, that 
when they saw him afar off, and knew him not, 
they lifted-up their voices and wept, and they sat 
down with him on the ground, and no man spake 
a word unto him; for they saw that his grief was 
| Very great. Job ii, 12, 13. As I entered the 
| room he stretched out his hand to greet me, and 
| for some minutes no word was spoken. We sat 


| in silent tears, the stillness of the room only 


| broken by the irrepressible sobs of the poor girls, 
who were unable to control their feelings, As 
| soon as I was able I proposed to read and pray 
| with them, purposing to leave immediately after, 


so as not to prolong a painful interview. Mr. 
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Myers gladly assented, but to my surprise asked 
me to read the ciii Psalm, “Bless the Lord, O my 
soul: and all that is within me, bless his holy 
name.” ‘To each verse he responded, Yes, yes. 
At the tenth verse, “He hath not dealt with us 
after our sins,” he motioned to me to pause for 
awhile, and I saw from his quivering lips that he 
was in earnest prayer. He did the same at the 
end of the thirteenth and fourteenth verses, “ Like 
as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him. For he knoweth our frame; 
he remembereth that we are dust.” Indeed, each 
clause of the Psalm thus acquired a new meaning 
and beauty to me, which it has never lost since. 
When I ceased with the closing words, “ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul,” he sealed them with a firm, 
distinct Amen, and I felt how appropriate the 
Psalm was. We then prayed together and felt 
strangely soothed and calmed, insomuch that, in- 
stead of leaving immediately as I intended, I 
remained for some time talking over the events 
which had happened since his departure from 
home. It was only a few weeks since, but it 
seemed ages ago. 

Though his restoration was unexpectedly rapid 
it was several weeks before he could appear in 
public, and he resolved that the first time he 
crossed the threshold should be to go to chapel. 
When he told me that he hoped to be present 
next Sunday, he added that he had a favor to ask 
from me, which was, that I would preach from 
the parable of the pharisee and the publican, and 
announce that I did so at his request. He said, 
“God has shown me the wickedness of my self- 
righteousness and pride, and visited me for them. 
I have humbled myself before him: let me like- 
wise humble myself, in his house, before my fel- 
low-sinners. I, too, ‘trusted in myself that I was 
righteous, and despised others.’ How much in- 
jury I have done I can not tell. Let me make 
what reparation is in my power.” After a pause, 
during which tears silently chased one another 
down his cheeks, he added, “Perhaps, too, the 
confession of my own fault in the matter may 
check some harsh words about my poor boy.” 

His great ambition had been to build up a first- 
rate business for his son. That hope being now 
baffled, he made arrangements to retire frdm act- 
ive life, as indeed his impaired strength required. 
Retaining in his hands only a few acres of land 
round the hoyse, he let the mill. Having thus 
disburdened himself of his worldly cares, he en- 
gaged diligently in works of benevolence. His 
great sorrow had enabled him to give to the poor 
whom he visited that which the dying words of 
Talfourd desired, “not merely help but sympa- 





thy.” It was very touching to those who remem- 
bered what he had been, to see how tenderly he 
could sympathize with suffering, or to hear how 
kindly and ingeniously he could suggest palliating 
circumstances in mitigation of the faults of oth- 
ers. The stern, harsh judgments he used to pro- 
nounce upon the frailties and follies of mankind 
were never heard from him now. Of if even his 
strong sense of right prompted him to speak 
severely, he would commonly add, “But if we 
knew all, perhaps we might judge differently.” 

Letters were sometimes received from his ex- 
iled son, who steadily and persistently refused to 
return till he had retrieved his character and 
made a position for himself. He spoke of the 
past with poignant regret, but with no true hu- 
mility or repentance. Gradually I thought that I 
perceived indications of relenting and softening. 
At length I received a letter one morning from 
Longford, upon which Mr. Myers had written 
with a trembling hand, “ This my son was dead 
and is alive again; he was lost and is found.” It 
was a letter from Dr. Cone, of the city of New 
York, announcing his death, but giving the most 
delightful testimony to his calm and tranquil 
faith. A few lines were inclosed written by him- 
self in the prospect of dissolution, expressing his 
humble faith in the Redeemer. 

My dear friend did not survive very long; and 
I preached his funeral sermon from the words, 
“ Made perfect through suffering.” 


s 





TO MY WIFE. 
BY REY. WILL 8. PETERSON. 


WHEN somber clouds of sadness come 
Across my brow and o’er my face, 
And toil and care my lips make dumb, 
Or on my features leave their trace— 
If smiles and looks of love depart, 
And thought is all my eyes express, 
O think not that within my heart 
The love I bear for you is less! 


The moon that smiles o’er land and sea, 

So like a queen in splendor proud, 
Beloved alike by you and me, 

Is often drowned in seas of cloud. 
But tho’ she hides her lovely form, 

And darkness reigns o’er vale and hill, 
Beyond the clouds, beyond the storm, 

Night’s glorious queen is smiling still. 
So here as in the skies above, 

Storms come with a resistless might ; 
Clouds vail awhile the star of Love, 

And shroud the brow in solemn night. 
And yet the gloom you need not fear, 

Nor think the soul sad as it seems, 
For in the heart’s pure atmosphere 

Love’s planet still in splendor beams! 
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THE LABOR AND LUCK OF AUTHORS. 
NUMBER II. 
BY WM. T. COGGESHALL. 
SUCCESSES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


HE remembered authers of the world, com- 
pared with the forgotten, who have toiled for 
renown since the days of heroic Homer, form so 
small a company that a practical man, who con- 
templates the difference, is surprised at the fever- 
ish impetuosity which men who have passed the 
meridian of life now display, in hope of what 
Byron designates as but the filling of a portion of 
uncertain paper. This surprise is increased when 
the utilitarian reflects, that among the names 
which have come down from a former generation, 
more have been preserved by accident than by 
virtue of inherent merit. The laws of descent 
and distribution in literary as well as in judicial 
courts, are often executed upon testimony which 
rewards claims the very opposite of creditable. 
Solomon said, “ To the making of books there is 
no end ;” but experience says, to the recollection 
of them death is near. English literature does 
not preserve more than fifteen authors before the 
age of Shakspeare, not more than twenty-five 
from Shakspeare to Addison, and not more than 
one hundred from Addison to the middle of the 
present century. Influences from books live, how- 
ever, when they and their authors are dead and 
forgotten, and most of them are written from 
hopes akin to those a Russian artist recognized 
when he drew a certain picture, in which a part 
of the infernal regions is supposed to be repre- 
sented. In the foreground are suspended two 
kettles; in one of them is a robber, in the other a 
bad writer. Under the kettle of the latter the 
devil is busily engaged in making a rousing fire, 
whereas under the bandit there is nothing but a 
heap of dry wood, and he seems to be enjoying a 
comfortable warmth. The author, who has lifted 
up the lid of his kettle a little, casting an envious 
glance at the robber, complains to the devil that 
he torments him more than so vile a criminal; 
but the devil giving him a thump on the head, 
says, “Thou wert worse than he, for his sins and 
misdeeds died with him, but thine continue to 
live for ages.” 
It has happened often enough almost to establish 
a principle in literary philosophy, that the perma- 
nent fame of an author is in inverse ratio to his im- 
mediate notoriety. A modern writer eloquently 
suggests that “among the millions who are now 
thinking and feeling on our own soil, it is not 
likely there is one who might take up the song 
of Homer, one who might talk the night away 





with Socrates, one who might be the Shakspeare 
of an age, when our volcanoes shall have become 
regions of green pasture and still waters, and new 
islands shall send forth human speech from the 
midst of the sea. If one is pining in want, rust- 
ing in ignorance, or turning from angel to devil 
under oppression, it is too probable that another 
may be undergoing extinction, in drawing-rooms— 
surrendering his divine faculties to wither in lamp- 
light—and be wafted away in perfume and praise. 
As surely as the human thought has power to fly 
abroad over an expanse of a thousand years, it 
has need to rest on that far shore and meditate— 
where now are the flatteries, and vanities, and 
competitions, that seemed so important in their 
day? Where are the ephemeral reputations, the 
glow-worm ideas, the gossamer sentiments which 
the impertinent voice of Fashion pronounced im- 
mortal and divine? The deluge of oblivion has 
swept over them all, while the minds that were 
really immortal are still there, ‘forever singing as 
they shine’ in the firmament of thought, and 
mirrored in the deep of ages out of which they 
rose.” 

Personally Homer and Shakspeare may be re- 
garded as myths, because of their obscurity among 
the men in whose time they were born, but now 
they are known to all mankind as poets, because 
of the native force of their thoughts. The his- 
tory of literature would furnish a long list of the 
names of men, notorious in their day, who are 
known now only because their names are associa- 
ted with those of writers concerning whose un- 
popularity they jested. 

Booksellers have often made reputations for 
authors by cunning devices which advertised their 
works; but it has rarely occurred that men of 
genius, as writers, have possessed the necessary 
capacity for driving hard bargains with publishers, 
or for driving their books into market when they 
had induced some printer to undertake their man- 
ufacture at the author’s risk. Two instances of 
successful invention by authors I can relate. 

De Foe’s bookseller called on him one day, with 
a long face, after having published a large edition 
of a very dull book, called “Drelincourt on 
Death,” with several directions how to prepare 
ourselves to die well, which the public had stub- ~ 
bornly refused to buy. What was to be done 
with the ponderous stock under which his shelves 
were groaning? De Foe quieted his fears. Noth- 
ing but a ghost from the grave could recommend 
such a book with effect; and a ghost from the 
grave the worthy bookseller should have. De Foe 
sent him, in a few days, the “True History of the 
Apparition of one Mrs. Veal, the next day after 
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her Death, to one Mrs. Bargrave, at Canterbury, 
the 8th of September, 1705.” If such a thing 
was ever to be believed, there it was made credi- 
ble. The business-like, homely, earnest, common- 
place air of truth was irresistible. The ghost, in 
the course of a long gossip, filled with “says I” 
and “thinks I,” “says he” and “thinks she,” with 
all the confident dogmatism of her recent mortu- 
ary experience, declared that Drelincourt’s book 
on death was the best book ever written on that 
subject. Dr. Sherlock was not bad; two Dutch 
books had merit; several others were worth men- 
tion; but Drelincourt had by far the clearest no- 
tions of death and the future state of any one 
who had handled the matter. The narrative was 
appended to the book, and a new edition adver- 
tised. It flew like wild-fire. The copies which 
had hung on the bookseller’s hands, now traversed 
the town in every direction. The book has been 
popular ever since. More than fifty editions have 
not exhausted its popularity. Mrs. Veal’s ghost 
is still believed by thousands in England. The 
hundreds of thousands who have bought “ Drelin- 
court on Death”—for hawking booksellers have 
made their fortunes by traversing the country with 
it in sixpenny numbers—have borne unconscious 
testimony to the genius of De Foe. 

A French author, finding his reputation im- 
peded by the hostility of the critics, resolved to 
adopt a little stratagem to assist him in gaining 
fame and money in spite of his enemies. He 
dressed himself in workmanlike attire, and re- 
paired to a distant province, where he took lodg- 
ings at a farrier’s shop, in which he did a little 
work every day at the forge and anvil. But the 
greater part of his time was secretly devoted to 
the composition of three large volumes of poetry 
and essays, which he published as the works of a 
journeyman blacksmith. The trick succeeded— 
all France applauded. The poems of this “ohild 
of nature,” this “untutored genius,” this “inspired 
son of Vulcan,” as he was now called, were im- 
mediately praised by the critics, and were soon 
purchased by every body. The harmless deceit 
filled the pockets of the poor poet, who laughed 
to see the critics writing incessant praise on an 
author whose every former effort they had taken 
special pains to abuse. There was merit in the 
blacksmith’s work which the critics could recog- 
nize, while they were unwilling to accord what 
was due the productions of a man for whom they 
set up astandard. Critics have often made them- 
selves targets for ridicule by undertaking to esti- 
mate men of genius according to certain unbend- 
ing canons. Byron was condemned, and so sav- 
agely that a friend who called upon him shortly 





after he had read the attack asked him if he had 
received a challenge, so fierce was the defiance 
depicted on his countenance. A critical organ 
commenced a paper on Wordsworth’s “ Excursion ” 
with the derisive words, “ This will never do; we 
give him up as altogether incurable and beyond 
the power of criticism.” Keats was killed by 
Gifford, the reviewer, as many of his admirers 
claim, because, on reading an unjustly deprecia- 
ting article, his feelings became so excited that he 
burst a bloodvessel, which induced consumption, 
of which he died at the age of twenty-four. 

Kirke White was another instance of literary 
assassination. When seventeen years of age he 
published his volume of poems, in hopes by its 
sale of procuring sufficient money to enable him 
to go to college; but he was doomed to the mer- 
ciless cruelties of the Monthly Review. How 
grievously the unjust criticism tortured his sensi- 
tive mind may be gathered from his own words: 
“This Review,” he says, “goes before me wher- 
ever I turn my steps, and is, I verily believe, an 
instrument in the hands of Satan to drive me to 
distraction.” Southey kindly consoled and en- 
couraged him to persevere; but wasting disease 
soon hurried the young poet away, and it was 
Southey’s friendly hand that first gathered his 
scattered and despised works, and gave them to 
the world. 

Of Montgomery’s first. reception by the terrific 
Edinburgh Review we are informed by an extract 
from a critique written by Lord Jeffrey—and 
which “notice” is quoted in a recent edition of 
the poet’s works, as showing the odds against 
which he had to contend in winning his way into 
fame. Jeffrey wrote: 

“We took compassion upon Mr. Montgomery 
on his first appearance, considering him/to be some 
slender youth of seventeen, intoxicated with weak 
tea and the praises of sentimental ensigns and 
other provincial diterati, and tempted, in that situ- 
ation, to commit a feeble outrage on the public, 
of which the recollection would be a sufficient 
punishment. A third edition, however, is too 
alarming to be passed over in silence; and though 
we are perfectly persuaded that in less than three 
years nobody will know the name of The Wan- 
derer of Switzerland, or any of the other poems in 
this collection, still we think ourselves called on 
to interfere to prevent, as far as in us lies, the 
mischief that may arise from the intermediate 
prevalence of so distressing an epidemic.” 

“Tn less than three years nobody will know the 
name of the author of the Wanderer of Switzer- 
land !’—a name that is now familiar to school 
children in the wilds of America. 
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In the beginning of his literary career Mr. 
Montgomery had met sore difficulties, and the 
reviewer's injustice did not damage his health. 

But the critics are not without companions in 
error respecting the world’s approval of books. 
The “fathers,” as Southey called the publishers, 
are not always far-seeing. The list of successful 
books rejected by publishers would be a curious 
one. Milton could with difficulty find a publisher 
for his Paradise Lost; Crabbe’s Library, and other 
poems, were refused by Dodsley, Beckett, and 
other London publishers, though Mr. Murray 
many years after purchased the copy-right of 
them for £3,000. Keats could only get a pub- 
lisher by the help of his friends. That wonderful 
book, which is the charm of boyhood in all lands, 
Robinson Crusoe, was refused by one publisher 
after another, and was at last sold to an obscure 
booksell«r for a mere trifle; whereas if De Foe 
could have published it at his own risk, it would 
have made his fortune. 

When Dr. Paley had finished his “Moral Phi- 
losophy,” the manuscript was offered to Mr. Faul- 
der, of Bond-street, London, for one hundred 
guineas; but he declined the risk of publishing it 
on his own account. When it was published, and 
the success of the work had been in some degree 
ascertained, the author again offered it to the same 
bookseller for three hundred pounds; but he re- 
fused to give more than two hundred and fifty. 
While this negotiation was pending, a bookseller 
from Carlisle happened to call on an eminent pub- 
lisher in Paternoster Row, was commissioned by 
him to offer Dr. Paley one thousand pounds for 
the copy-right of his work. The bookseller, on 
his return to Carlisle, duly executed his commis- 
sion, which was communicated without delay to 
the Bishop of Clonfert, who, being at that time in 
London, had undertaken the management of the 
affair. “Never did I suffer so much anxious 
fear,” said Dr. Paley, in relation to this circum- 
stance, “as on this occasion, lest my friend should 
have concluded the bargain with Mr. Faulder be- 
fore my letter could reach him.” Luckily he had 
not; but, on receiving the letter, went immedi- 
ately to Bond-street, and made his new demand. 
Mr. Faulder, though in no small degree surprised 
and astonished at the advance, agreed for the 
sum required before the Bishop left his house. 

The manuscript of Dr. Prideaux’s “Connec- 
tion” is well known to have been bandied about, 
from hand to hand, among five or six of the most 
eminent booksellers, during the space of at least 
two years, to no purpose, none of them undertak- 
ing to print that excellent work. It lay in obscu- 
rity till Archdeacon Echard, the author’s friend, 





strongly recommended it to Tonson. It was 
purchased, and the publication was very success- 
ful. 

Dr. Blair transmitted the manuscript of his first 
volume of sermons to Mr. Strahan, the King’s 
printer, who, after keeping it for some time, wrote 
a letter to him discouraging the publication. Such, 
at first, was the unpropitious state of one of the 
most successful theological books that has ever 
appeared. Mr. Strahan, however, had sent one 
of the sermons to Dr. Johnson for his opinion; 
and after his unfavorable letter to Dr. Blair had 
been sent off, he received from Johnson, on Christ- 
mas eve, 1776, a note in which was the following 
paragraph: “I have read over Dr. Blair’s first 
sermon with more than approbation; to say it is 
good, is to say too little.” Mr. Strahan had, very 
soon after this time, a conversation with Dr. John- 
son concerning the sermon, and then he very can- 
didly wrote again to Dr. Blair, inclosing Johnson’s 
note, and agreeing to purchase the volume, for 
which he and Mr. Cadell gave one hundred 
pounds, The sale was so rapid and extensive, 
and the approbation of the public so high, that 
the proprietors made Dr. Blair a present, first of 
one sum, and afterward of another, of fifty 
pounds; thus voluntarily doubling the stipulated 
price. When he prepared another volume, they 
gave him at once three hundred pounds; and for 
the others he had six hundred pounds each. 

When Harriet Martineau determined to write 
books, she had neither authors nor booksellers to 
consult; nevertheless she wrote her “ Life in the 
Wilds.” But the great difficulty was to find a 
publisher. No bookseller would take the thing 
in hand; and many dissuaded her from the proj- 
ect, prophesying that it was sure to fail. She en- 
deavored to raise a subscription among her friends 
for the purpose of publishing the tale; but the 
subscription broke down. She offered it to the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
but they rejected it at once. The work went 
“the round of the trade,” but no bookseller of 
any standing would entertain the idea of pub- 
lishing it. At last, after great difficulty, Miss 
Martineau succeeded in inducing a comparatively 
unknown publisher to usher the Life into the 
world, but not before she had surrendered to him 
those advantages which, in virtue of the author- 
ship, she ought to have been able to retain for 
herself. The book appeared, and its extraordi- 
nary success surprised every body—none more 
than the numerous publishers who had refused it. 
Other and better tales followed, which sold in 
large editions; and their merit was extensively 
recognized abroad, where they were translated 
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into French and German, and soon became almost 
as popular as they were at home. The Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge afterward 
applied to Miss Martineau to write a series of 
tales illustrative of the poor laws; but they were 
not so successful as her earlier tales. She had no 
more difficulty in finding publishers for her works. 

Bulwer’s Pelham was at first rejected by Mr. 
Bentley’s reader; but Mr. Bentley himself, by 
mere accident, read it and approved. The Ves- 
tiges of Creation, which has passed through ten 
large editions within a few years, was repeatedly 
refused. Thackeray’s Vanity Fair was rejected 
by a magazine. Mary Burton and Jane Eyre 
went the round of the trade. Howitt offered his 
Book of the Seasons to successive publishers, and 
was at length so disgusted with their repeated re- 
fusals that he was on the point of pitching the 
MS. over London Bridge to sink or swim. Even 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin could scarcely find a publisher 
in London; but at last a respectable printer got 
hold of a copy, and was so riveted by it that he 
sat up half the night reading it, then woke up his 
wife, and made her read it too; after which he 
determined to reprint it, and his steam-engine and 
printing presses were kept going by Uncle Tom 
for many months after. 

“Wide, Wide World,” one of the most widely- 
sold of late American novels, was offered to half 
a dozen different New York publishers. At length, 
by the intercession of the author’s friends, Put- 
nam was induced to undertake it. For several 
months the edition reposed on his shelves. At 
length it was favorably noticed in an influential 
religious journal and the sale began. It has since 
been republished in England, and a dozen large 
editions have been circulated in America. 

A history of the accidents by which books have 
been brought into such public notice as secured 
rapid sale for them and profits to their authors, 
would be entertaining and instructive. I can 
not attempt such a history, but may give a few 
anecdotes illustrating it. 

“The first publisher of the ‘Essay on Criti- 
cism,’ ” says D’Israeli, “must have been a Mr. 
Lewis, a Catholic bookseller in Covent Garden; 
for, from a descendant of this Lewis, I heard that 
Pope, after publication, came every day, persecu- 
ting with anxious inquiries the cold, impenetrable 
bookseller, who, as the poem lay uncalled for, saw 
nothing but vexatious importunities in a trouble- 
some youth. 

“One day Pope, after nearly a month, entered, 
and in despair tied up a number of the poems, 
which he addressed to several who had a reputa- 
tion in town as judges of poetry. The scheme 





succeeded, and the poem, having reached its 
proper circle, soon got into request.” 

Pope published the first edition of his Essay on 
Man anonymously, and was asked soon after by a 
presumptuous scribbler, 

“How did you like that last poem of mine— 
the Essay? Do n’t you think it pretty fair, con- 
sidering that it was written one afternoon while I 
was skulking out of the way of the bailiff?” 

“*Pon honor,” replied Pope, “I think it a first- 
rate performance, and intend to claim it as my 
own, at some fitting opportunity.” 

This being told by the author to some friends 
gained wide circulation in literary circles, and 
served to advertise the poem. A good joke about 
a book is always a good advertisement. 

When Churchill finished his “Rosciad,’ he 
waited on an eminent bookseller with the copy ; 
but he had suffered so severely by the publication 
of poetry that he determined to have nothing 
more to do with any of the rhyming sons of 
Apollo, unless he was indemnified from sustaining 
any loss. This condition Churchill could not 
comply with. The bookseller, however, recom- 
mended a worthy young man to him, who had 
just ventured his little fortune in the uncertain 
sea of ink, and who would probably run the risk 
of publication. 

Churchill waited on him, and found every thing 
to his wish. The poem was printed, advertised, 
and at the end of five days ten copies were sold. 
Churchill was thunderstruck, and the bookseller 
was little less chagrined. At the end of four 
days more he found that six more copies were 
sold. The poet was almost frantic, and hurried 
away to a friend to acquaint him with his hard 
fate. - His friend, who was intimate with Garrick, 
went to him the next morning and informed him 
that a beautiful picture of his astonishing abilities 
had just appeared in the “Rosciad.” Garrick 
swallowed the gilded pill, sent for a copy of the 
poem, read it, and sounded its praises wherever 
he went. The next evening the publisher had 
not a single copy left, and in a few weeks so many 
editions went off, that Churchill found himself 
richer than any poet whose estate lay at that time 
on Parnassus. The book is now forgotten, except 
by literary students. 

Smollett, a man of genius, though an unscru- 
pulous author, before he began to publish his His- 
tory of England, wrote to the Earl of Shelburne, 
then in a Whig administration, and informed him 
that, if the Earl would procure for his work the 
patronage of Government, he would accommodate 
his politics to the wishes of ministers; but if not, 
that he had high promises of support from the 
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other party. Lord Shelburne of course treated 
the proffered support of a writer of such accom- 
modating principles with silent contempt, and the 
work of Smollett became distinguished for its 
high Toryism. The History was published in six- 
penny weekly numbers, of which twenty thou- 
sand were sold directly. This extraordinary pop- 
ularity was created by the artifice of the pub- 
lisher. He addressed a packet of the proposals 
to every parish clerk in England, carriage free, 
with half a crown inclosed as a compliment, to 
have them distributed through the pews of the 
church; which being generally done, the pious 
people read the papers instead of listening to the 
sermon, and the result was a universal demand 
for the work. 

When Hume published the first portion of his 
History of England, he was himself sanguine in 
his expectations. He tells his own narrative: “I 
thought I was the only historian that had at once 
neglected present power, interest, and authority, 
and the cry of popular prejudices; and as the 
subject was suited to every capacity, I expected 
proportional applause. But miserable was my 
disappointment. All classes of men and readers 
united in their rage against him who had pre- 
sumed to shed a generous tear for the fate of 
Charles I and the Earl of Strafford. What was 
.still more mortifying, the book seemed to sink 
into oblivion, and in a twelvemonth not more 
than forty-five copies weré sold.” 

Afterward the sale revived, and Hume’s Eng- 
land may now be found in all public libraries, but 
it was never popular enough to gain general circu- 
lation. 

Hume one day complained, in a mixed com- 
pany, that he considered himself as very ill- 
treated by the world, by its unjust and unreasona- 
ble censure, adding that he had written many 
volumes, throughout the whole of which there 
were but a few pages that could be said to con- 
tain any reprehensible matter; and yet for those 
pages he was abused and torn to pieces. 

The company for some time paused, when at 
length a gentleman dryly observed, that he put 
him in mind of an old acquaintance, a notary 
public, who, having been condemned to be hanged 
for forgery, lamented the extreme injustice and 
hardship of his case, inasmuch as he had written 
many thousand inoffensive sheets; and now he 
has to be hanged for a single line. 

In the sixty-fifth year of his age, a year or two 
before he died, he wrote: “I begin to see many 
symptoms of my literary reputation breaking out 
at last with additional luster, though I know that 
I can have but few years to enjoy it.” Whata 





provoking consolation for a philosopher, who, ac- 
cording to the result of his own system, was close 
upon a state of annihilation!—as one of his co- 
temporaries said. 

The satisfaction of authors with little honors 
when great ones had been vainly anticipated, or 
indeed with trifles light as air, when weighty ones 
were not wanting, forms a singular chapter in 
their history. 

Demosthenes confessed that he was pleased 
when a fish-woman pointed him out. 

Soon after the publication of the Life of Savage, 
which was anonymous, Mr, Walter Harte, dining 
with Mr. Cave, the projector of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, at St. John’s Gate, took occasion to 
speak very handsomely of the work. The next 
time Cave met Harte, he told him that he had 
made a man very happy the other day at his 
house by the encomiums he bestowed on the au- 
thor of Savage’s Life. “How could that be?” 
says Harte, “none were present but you and I.” 
Cave replied, “You might have observed I sent a 
plate of victuals behind the screen. There 
skulked the biographer, one Johnson, whose dress 
was so shabby that he durst not make his appear- 
ance. He overheard our conversation, and your 
applauding his performances delighted him ex- 
ceedingly.” 

Samuel Rogers, the banker poet, giving some 
autobiographical details illustrating the calamities 
of authors, said: “The first poetry I published 
was the ‘Ode to Superstition,” in 1786. I wrote 
it while I was in my teens, and afterward touched 
it up. I paid down to the publisher thirty 
pounds to insure him from being a loser by it. 
At the end of four years I found that he had 
sold about twenty copies. However, I was con- 
soled by reading in a critique on the Ode that I 
was ‘an able writer, or some such expression. 
The short copy of verses entitled ‘Captivity, was 
also composed when I was a very young man. It 
was a favorite with Hookham Frere, who said 
that it resembled a Greek epigram. 

“On the publication of ‘The Pleasures of Mem- 
ory,’ I sent a copy to Mason, who never acknowl- 
edged it. I learned, however, from Gilpin, and 
to my great satisfaction, that Mason, in a letter to 
him, had spoken well of it; he pronounced it to 
be very different in style from the poetry of the 
day.” 

To these anecdotes about “small favors thank- 
fally received,” some good ones might be added, 
in which the names. of American authors would 
amusingly appear. I had designed to conclude 
this article with anecdotes of American writers, 
but it is already too long. 
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Enough incidents, though few compared with 
the many that exist, have been cited to convince 
any reasonable aspirant for literary fortune, that 
the labor of making books is hard and the luck 
rare, when not secured by accident or questiona- 
ble expedient. 

In England and France, as in America, a few 
literary men, whose names are familiar, have held 
places of honor and trust under the Government; 
but a large majority of successful authors have 
gained no other than the reward which is em- 
bodied in the approbation, affection, and gratitude 
of readers—a great reward, indeed, but also too 
often denied frank expression till obituaries have 
been written and elegies sung. 


——~@ee—__—__ 


THE FLOWER-LANGUAGE OF THE HEART. 
BY AMANDA T. JONES. 


THROUGH my heart’s lone garden stealing— 
Filled with memories of the past— 

Mourned I for the flowers of feeling, 
Withered at life’s wintery blast. 


“Once the lowly-bending violet, 
Like a spirit free from art, 

With the sweet wild-roses flourished 
In this garden of my heart. 


And the rosy almond-blossoms, 
Hope’s sweet spell around them thrown, 
Downward look with smiling faces 
On the dreamy anemone. 
That was long ago in childhood ; 
But my eyes are full of tears, 
When I muse upon the freshness 
Of those unforgotten years. 


All the days so short and gleeful 
Flew away like summer hours; 

But the years deceitful, pilfered, 
One by one, my precious flowers. 


Yet one dainty plant I cherished ; 
Watching every bud unclose, 

Till my heart was filled with fragrance 
By this beautiful white rose. 


*T was a free heart’s sweetest emblem, 
Empress flower of my youth; 

’*T was an angel form appareled 
In the snowy garb of truth. 


But it faded, brown and dusky 
Fell its withered leaves apart; 
And there swept a fearfal tempest 
O’er this garden of my heart. 


Crimson rose-buds just out-starting, 
Blasted—and beside them grew— 
Sorrowful adonis-blossoms, 
And the sad, disdainful rue.” 
Crowned with mocking thistle-flowers— 
Underneath the judas-tree— 
Sighing for the sweet white roses 
That would bloom no more for me. 





Thus through my heart’s garden stealing— 
Filled with memories of the past— 

Mourned I for the flowers of feeling 
Withered at life’s wintery blast. 


But there rose a starry blossom, 
And its mystic language said, 
* Peace, good will comes down from heaven, 
Read their token o’er thy head.” 
Upward in my sorrow glancing— 
Praying for a swift release— 
Came a snowy dove from heaven 
With the olive-branch of peace. 
Round my forehead angel-fingers 
Bound the wreath with heavenly art, 
And a holy presence lingers 
In this garden of my heart. 


———__-@e——_ 


JOSEPHINE. 
BY E. L. BICKNELL. 


A young girl wandered by the sea, 
By ocean drift and sounding shell, 
With fancy, like the zepbyrs, free, 
To seek the witch who did foretell, 
In gravest tone, “a future queen, 
Thou wild, and dark-eyed Josephine.” 


Upon the strand a snowy sail 
Was moored, by foreign chieftain fair, 
Who, fanned by India’s fragrant gale, 
And charmed by beauty blooming there, 
With orange flowers and myrtle green, 
Enwreathed his bride, young Josephine. 


Where moonbeams lay on fields of vine; 

Where peasants sang their labors o’er, 
Who crushed the grape for reddest wine, 

Or filled with grain the thrashing floor; 
Where gory battle-plains were seen, 

Was then the home of Josephine. 
Two childish lispers answered well, 

To wake a mother’s fondest prayer, 
The joy of blessed hours to swell, 

Ere came the wildness of despair, 
And sorrows pierced, like arrows keen, 
The soul of widowed Josephine. 


A brilliant pageant, proud and great; 
An army grand, in show and gold; 
A royal rite did celebrate, 
United names by fame enrolled. 
For Bonaparte had chosen queen 
The bright and peerless Josephine. 
Each power was on that altar thrown, 
While love kept still each pleading care 
The courtly splendors of a throne, 
The regal diamonds flashing there, 
Were glitter to a royal scene, 
Whose central star was Josephine. 
The thunder rolled with fire along 
The path of glory’s reddened way, 
The music of a conqueror’s song, 
While nations trembled at his sway 
Ambition claimed another queen, 
And broke the heart of Josephine. 
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“A PATCH ON THE KNEE AND GLOVES ON.” 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 
PART I. 


Boston, Dec. 20, 1856. 

EAR AUNT MARY,—You need not urge 

me so earnestly to remember my promise to 
write often to you, for I have only been waiting 
to get fairly established in my aunt Augusta’s 
household, so as to test my first impressions be- 
fore giving them to you. You ask how I like 
life in the city? Life in the city, as it might be 
with such facilities for intellectual culture and 
gratification as appear on every hand, should be 
delightful; but fashionable city life—at least the 
poverty-stricken phase of it that I behold—is, of 
all earthly existence, the most unbearable. 

It seems that we are genteel people, live on a 
fashionable street, and in genteel style. I seem 
to see you open your eyes and ask how it is pos- 
sible to do this with the limited income of my 
aunt. That it is not impossible you will acknowl- 
edge before you have finished this letter. 

It was on a dismal wet evening that I arrived 
here, not very cold for the last of November, but 
one of those drizzling, shivering days that make 
us appreciate the bright glow of a good fire. I 
had traveled two days and nights without stop- 
ping to rest, only catching an occasional cat-nap 
when overcome with fatigue; and when I bade 
farewell to the cars and entered the carriage 
which was to convey me to my aunt’s house, I 
was childish enough to weep for joy in anticipa- 
tion of the warm welcome that awaited me. I 
forgot the coldly civil letter that gave me permis- 
sion to obey my father’s dying wish, that, if un- 
married, I should spend my eighteenth year un- 
der her care, and also the funny hope that she 
had expressed, that I would, for her daughters’ 
sake, conceal the fact of my being an heiress; I 
only remember that she was a dear sister to my 
father, as you, aunty, were to my mother, and my 
heart throbbed with delight as I impatiently 
waited to be folded to her heart. 

But of all evenings in the year I had arrived 
on one sacred to the interests of a fashionable 
party, and both my aunt and cousins being dressed 
to go out, you see at once that any thing like a 
cordial, heart-cheering hug was out of the ques- 
tion. One glance assured me that it would be an 
impossible achievement. 

“T am glad to see you, Margaret,” said my 
aunt, reaching the tips of her gloved fingers to 
me, over an amplitude of skirt that reminded me 
of those enormous pumpkins that decorate our 
store-room at home, whose stems they all seemed 
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striving to represent by a display of the smallest 
waists I ever saw. 

“I am glad to see you, Margaret,’ repeated 
both cousins in exactly the same tone and care- 
less, languid manner of my aunt. 

“We did not expect you till to-morrow,” pur- 
sued my aunt; “you must have traveled very 
rapidly. Iam sorry that we have an engagement 
this evening, but as you are to stay with us it will 
make little difference. You will excuse us.” 

“You will excuse us,” repeated the two echoes, 
to which I replied in my most accommodating 
manner, “I shall be very happy to do so.” 

“Hannah will make you comfortable. There 
is the bell-cord when you wish to summon her. 
Come, my dears, the carriage is waiting.” 

With another formal apology and three fare- 
well bows, all made after one pattern, they swept 
out of the room, and by some inexplicable proc- 
ess were all stowed into one common-sized car- 
riage. 

Then I took a long breath and surveyed the 
apartment. It was handsomely furnished—the 
mantles, tables, niches, and corner-cabinets, each 
displaying their own appropriate trifles and shin- 
ing in the gas-light. There were several hand- 
some paintings on the walls, and beneath one of 
them stood a large piano covered with crimson 
cloth. But to me there was an indescribable, 
straitened, uncomfortable expression that seemed 
to characterize every article of furniture, and en- 
dow it with a living, sorrowful identity. I could 
not help laughing at the absurd fancy then, but 
have not yet been able to divest myself of the 
strange impression, or to turn a blind eye to the 
dumb remonstrances of the immovable chairs, 
whose helpless rockers seemed doomed to point 
forever toward the north-east. 

Did you know, aunt, that when a fashionable 
upholsterer places a piece of furniture in a par- 
ticular place, it is sacrilegious to remove it to an- 
other? It doesn’t matter how, much your own 
taste may rebel against the arrangement, or how 
persistently your innate desire for comfort may 
suggest an alteration, your drawing-room must be 
an accurate copy of the fashionable Mrs. Vacu- 
um’s or you lose caste in genteel society. Fitness 
and ease are both tabooed. 

I had just completed my survey and was won- 
dering whether I too was becoming a fixture of 
the room, when the door opened and my cousin 
Frederick, a lad of twelve years, entered with his 
school books in his hand. He started slightly on 
seeing me, but came forward directly, saying, in a 
pleasant, cordial voice,“My cousin Margaret, I 
suppose ?” 
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I saw at once that he had not yet outgrown the 
natural openness of boyhood, and I wondered if 
city boys were obliged to go through the same 
refining, or, rather, ironing process, that their sis- 
ters were subject to. 

“My mother and sisters have just gone out,” 
said Frederick, who seemed to think that I had 
just entered the house. “They will regret your 
late arrival, and there being no one at home to 
receive you but myself. Have you had tea?” 

“Not since the day before yesterday.” 

His gleeful, boyish laugh made me feel quite 
at home. “I will call Hannah,” he said. “She 
will show you to your room and make tea for 
you while you are changing your dress.” 

I had been standing all this time, wrapped in 
my cloak and furs. Hannah came directly and 
soon ushered me into a large chamber, which she 
said was to be mine during my visit. She has no 
idea that I come as a boarder, or that I am to 
stay here more than a week. My room is one of 
the chambers of state, and is, or was, elegantly 
furnished, but its whole aspect gave me the same 
feeling that had been inspired by the parlor be- 
low. The same confined, imploring look met me 
on all sides. I did not dare to touch the curtains, 
or to alter the position of the dressing-glass which 
stood inconveniently near the bed; and as for the 
half hour’s rest that I had contemplated, I gave 
it up at once, for the bed seemed to speak from 
its lowest mattress and refuse to be tumbled. 
There was no fire in the grate, and rather than 
expose myself to the chilly temperature of the 
room, I went down to tea in my traveling dress. 

Now please to remember, dear aunt, that I had 
not enjoyed a regular meal since I left, and that 
I had been saving my appetite all day, so as to 
fully do justice to my first supper with my ex- 
pectant relatives. In this connection, also, oblige 
me by recalling to memory the gastronomic ex- 
ploits of which you have seen me capable after a 
fasting washing-day, and you will understand my 
feelings as I surveyed the supper spread for me 
in the dining-room. I was a little dazzled at first 
by the delicate china service and silver tea-urn, 
cake-basket, and forks of the same metal as 
broad as my gardening-fork, and I might have 
spent some time in admiring them had it not been 
for the remonstrances of my tantalized stomach. 

There were three biscuits on the table about 
the size of a Mexican dollar, and two slices of 
sponge cake, so transparently light that I have no 
doubt that in lieu of spectacles I might have read 
common-sized print through them. There was 
some jelly in a cut-glass dish, which had admira- 
bly preserved the natural acidity of the crab- 





apples of which it was made, and consequently 
defied all attempts made to reduce its bulk. It 
might have been an heir-loom in the family, being 
secure in itself from all destructive influences. 

When I rose from the table I saw that Hannah 
was astonished to find every crumb eaten, and I 
have since learned that it is not well-bred to leave 
nothing on the table but the dishes. 

I have filled my sheet already without begin- 
ning to give you all of my first evening’s experi- 
ence, but I will write again by to-morrow’s mail, 
hoping to get at the same time an encouraging 
line for you. Don’t let Bessy forget my birds, 
and see that Blackey is properly rubbed down 
and exercised. How I long for home and its 
common sense delights! 

Your affectionate MaacIE. 
Boston, Dzc. 21. 

Dear Aunt,—Between you and me I would 
have paid handsomely, at the close of my first 
meal here, for the privilege of extemporizing a 
few buckwheat griddle-cakes in your back kitchen. 
I did not return to the parlor; I was too sleepy 
and tired, so I went, shivering all over, back to 
my own room. I found that, during my short 
absence, the splendid counterpane and embroid- 
ered pillow-cases had, by some pleasant magic, 
been changed for coarser and less defiant ones, 
and that several other mustn’t-touchables had 
been removed. The change insensibly cheered 
me, and I was contriving various ways to give a 
more home-like aspect to the room, not forgetting 
an eligible place for your blue pin-cushion, when 
Hannah came to ask if I wanted any thing. 

“Yes, Hannah, I should like a good fire. 
room is damp and chilly.” 

“ Mistress do n’t allow fires in the sleeping-rooms. 
She says it is unhealthy.” 

“But I have been traveling all day and I am 
cold.” 

“You had better go down to the parlor, then.” 

Hannah’s manner was obliging, but she was 
evidently afraid to break any rule of the house. 

“What is that stove here for ?” I asked. 

“Can’t say. Never saw a fire in it. Will you 
please to go down to the parlor ?” 

“No, but I will come down to the kitchen if 
you will let me.” 

“T am afraid, Miss, that the kitchen fire is out. 
Mistress is very particular, and likes to have the 
kitchen shut up early.” 

“Never mind. If the fire is out we’ll build 
another. I know how to make a fire. Come, 
Hannah, I belong in the country, where folks be- 
lieve in being cozy and comfortable. My going 
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shivering to bed is out of the question. I am 
going to warm my feet and have a dish of hot 
ginger tea with toasted bread in it. It is nice, 
Hannah, and you shall have some if you will 
help me make it.” 

Hannah’s mouth fairly watered, in spite of her 
eyes dilating with astonishment and fear, but she 
only said, “I’m afraid mistress won’t like it.” 

“Like it!’ I repeated. “Suppose she don’t. 
Now, Hannah, you are not so foolish as to believe 
that I am going to bed in my own aunt’s house, 
after a long journey, both cold and hungry. You 
see it is n’t reasonable.” 

“But my mistress is so particular,” still urged 
poor Hannah. “I might lose my place.” 

“Well, then,” said I, a little moved by her 
deprecatory looks and words, “you keep quiet. 
Risk nothing, endanger nothing. That is your 
proverb. Mine is, ‘nothing venture, nothing 
have’ I have no place to lose; but if I had 
forty I’d have my ginger tea first.” 

In a few minutes I had a rousing fire, and the 
little tea-kettle was singing as merry a tune as 
could be desired, I humming in concert with it. 
It really refreshed me to bustle about among the 
dishes of the pantry in my old free manner. 

“Now for the ginger.” I was talking to myself 
now. “Sugar. Here it is. Cream. 0, I forgot 
that city cows do not give cream! Milk, then.” 

Hannah caught my arm, looking positively 
frightened. “Don’t, Miss; please do n’t.” 

It was too late. I had poured it all into my 
bowl, and a scanty portion it was. 

“Tt was saved for the breakfast coffee,” whim- 
pered Hannah disconsolately; “O me! O me! 
what shall I do?” 

“Do? Why, buy more. The milkman comes 
in the morning, does he not ?” 

“O yes! But we only engage a particular 
quantity. Mistress will”— 

“Just taste, Hannah; it is good enough for a 
queen. Where is your bread ?” 

“There is only enough for breakfast.” 

“Pooh!” said I, beginning to quote Scripture 
rather irreverently. “Take no thought for the 
morrow. You’re a second Martha, ‘careful and 
troubled about many things.’ I wonder if cousin 
Fred likes ginger tea. Suppose you ask him, 
Hannah, while I toast this bread. Tell him we 
have a plenty.” 

“T should n’t dare to. Why, mistress will”— 

“Here he comes,” ) interrupted her; “I hear 
his step on the stairs.” 

Hannah again caught my arm, and this time 
clung to me desperately. “Don’t open the door, 
please. Hell be sure to tell mistress.” 








“Well, let him. I hopeIan’t stealing. There 
is nobody at home to see to my comfort, and so I 
see to myself. Where is the sin, I should like to 
know ?” 

Fred went on and Hannah became more com- 
posed. I think she began to calculate how much 
of her own pocket money it would take to re- 
plenish the pantry. “If you were visiting me, 
Miss,” she said at last, finishing, as she spoke, a 
tumbler of the refreshing beverage which I had 
generously handed to her, “I’m sure you’d be 
welcome to the best, but my mistress calculates 
so near the mark that she leaves no room for ex- 
tras.” 

“Indeed! Well, Hannah, I was n’t brought up 
on moonshine, and I can’t live on it.” 

“ How long will you stay here ?” 

“ A year.” 

“Bless me! Then I’m afraid you’ll have to 
get used to our ways.” 

“Perhaps. But as there is no grace for bor- 
rowed trouble, and I am once more tolerably com- 
fortable, I will go to bed.” 

As I closed the door I looked round and saw 
Hannah swallow the dregs of my ginger tea and 
then spread her hands complacently over the 
warm stove. “Ah!” said I, with a pleasant ap- 
preciation of self, “I have comforted a fellow- 
creature as well as myself. I have been doing 
good unawares.” 

Hoping that you, too, will believe in my be- 
nevolence, and promising to write again as soon 
as I hear from you, I remain your own 

Macaig. 


——cge————— 
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BY MARY E, WILCOX. 


O Tuov, who for our sakes hast borne 
All sufferings of this mortal breath, 
All sorrow, and rebuke, and scorn, 
Bowing thy meek head to shame and death; 


Thou knowest what discipline I need ; 
What burning trials must be passed ; 

How oft my wounded heart must bleed, 
Ere I can reach thy heaven at last. 


For so rebellious is my heart 

That every earthly joy must flee, 
And every earthly hope depart, 

Ere she will seek her rest in Thee, 


Even now, in this most bitter hour, 
When all thy waves go o’er my head, 
When, struggling with their whelming power, 
My soul grows faint with utter dread; 
I only say, “ Thy will be done,” 
Knowing the floods will soon be passed ; 
Trusting that thou, the all-merciful One, 
Wilt lead me to thy peace at last. 
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MY MICROSCOPE. 


HROUGH the kindness of a friend who took 

advantage of an opportunity in my favor, I 
have recently become the possessor of a micro- 
scope; and as the enthusiasm which it has excited 
is still at fever-hight, I should feel truly grateful 
to any one who would afford me a little kindly 
sympathy. In truth, sympathy is often more 
longed for in joys than in sorrows. The very 
weakness of our poor fallen nature usually makes 
an effort to help in the battle with misery; or, as 
children say, it “makes believe” to do so. We 
often have a pride in contending with depressing 
foes; but in moments of mirth, of laughter, of 
exultation, we want help. There must be compan- 
tonship then. 

My microscope found me in a state of blissful 
ignorance. (Its arrival is quite recent, so that I 
have not emerged yet!) No human understand- 
ing was ever much less soiled by science than 
mine; or less speckled and spotted by those 
splashes of knowledge commonly known as 
“facts” in natural history, etc. I have always 
felt myself burdened by a consciousness of this 
state of affairs, when I have been in the society 
of botanists, geologists, conchologists, ornitholo- 
gists, etc.; and I did my best to think them dudl- 
tsh people; a little pedantic, too; and addicted 
merely to the smallness of creation; people who 
would look down for a daisy in a field, or for a 
stone on the highway, when they should look 
around on some scene of stirring interest and 
touching beauty; or look upward at some gor- 
geous picture in the sunlit heavens. 

I am older now. I know one may love both. I 
have my microscope; and hills and valleys have 
not yet become too high, or too broad, for my eye; 
not yet are glowing sunsets too dazzling to yield 
me a full cup of delight. 

I have not changed my tastes; I have only mu/- 
tiplied them; and I seriously advise every man, 
woman, and child, every reader of the Repository, 
who may be willing to lend a listening ear to the 
voice of a stranger, to accumulate resources. We 
know not which may fail. We know not what a 
day may bring forth. We can not say which 
ordinary pleasure, become habitual, and therefore 
regarded as permanent and certain, may be wrested 
from us by some sudden trial, wise, but severe; 
merciful, because wise in the eye of supreme 
Love! Are we surrounded bya family? Death 
may invade that charmed circle, or necessity scat- 
ter its members to the four quarters of the globe. 
Have we an agreeable society, loving friends, and 
pleasant acquaintances? Worse than death, the 





bitterness of dissension may enter it. Unjust sus- 
picions, coolnesses, and estrangements, may break 
through old associations, and rust out affections 
which seemed formed to endure in spite of “wind 
and weather.” 

To lean on friends who may die—that is, who, 
physically or morally, may become dead to us— 
to trust to social enjoyments which may be here 
to-day, but where! to-morrow ? is not wise. So- 
ciety is desirable and delightful; in a certain 
sense, and to a certain degree, it is necessary to 
human nature; but, after all, the grand secret is 
to learn to be able to do without it; and to have 
our time worthily occupied, is not only to com- 
pensate for the absence of social pleasures, but to 
create the keenest relish for good society; and 
the finest appreciation of the best that can be ob- 
tained. Iam not recommending solitude, or ex- 
treme habits of retirement. I only say, be able, 
be ready, to deprive solitude of its loneliness, of 
its monotony. Fill up your vacant hours with 
various pursuits ; and let your pursuits be such as 
may tend to bring you nearer to God, and to 
make you “walk closer with him,” while they 
also tend to fit and qualify you for your appointed 
path on earth. The best occupations for solitude 
are usually those which enlarge our sympathies 
with our brethren; and people with them our 
hearts, though our houses may be empty. 

But my microscope! Well! I think it illus- 
trates this idea of what a pursuit ought to be; 
distinguishing, of course, recreations from business. 
I speak now of relaxations; not of duties. 

One believes books and descriptions with quite 
a different kind of belief from that which attends 
a personal knowledge of things; just as the faith 
of a real Christian differs from the passive assent 
of a mere nominal professor of Christianity. The 
latter does not exactly doubt; but he believes 
negatively ; with a complacent indifference, vary- 
ing in degree, in proportion rather to head-knowl- 
edge, than to heart-interest. “i have heard of 
Thee by the hearing of the ear,” indicates the 
belief: of one class of persons; “But, now, mine 
eye seeth Thee,” expresses that of the other. 

People often talk about “the wonders of the 
microscope ;” and other people take these wonders 
for granted accordingly. I suspect, however, that 
Iam not quite singular in having felt a vague 
sense of discomfort blended with my assent to 
this kind of truism. Microscopes were formerly 
chiefly connected in my mind with an idea of 
prodigiously unpleasant animals in water; very 
large, very ugly, and very fierce. When I held 
a glass of the seemingly pure element to my lips, 
visions of furious battles troubled my memory. 
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I tried to forget microscopes; and had no wish to 
pry, like Fatima, through keyholes into blue 
chambers. Curiosity certainly is not one of my 
pet weaknesses; indeed, I sometimes fear the 
want of it, in my case, may look like apathy. 

At last, however, strange to say, I actually 
wished for a microscope. What series of events 
brought about this change of feeling, I can not 
now relate ; but it may perhaps be attributed partly 
to the companionship of one accomplished friend, 
who has been ever ready to cultivate growing 
tastes, and to clear away difficulties; partly to 
my correspondence with a newer friend, whose 
fresh and animated letters have shown me, that it 
is possible to search for wisdom in “the garden, 
the grove, and the field,” without growing pedan- 
tic, or suffering any contraction of mind; and, 
again, partly to the memory of one pleasant week 
spent, “long, long ago,” with other dear friends, 
associated with whom are interwoven thoughts of 
microscopic wonders. 

My microscope had arrived a few days before I 
started with my father for a fortnight’s visit to 
the coast where I knew I should be shown some 
beautiful alge; and that I was to see specimens 
of some varieties through a superb microscope, 
the property of a medical friend there; and I 
thought it would be no bad plan to take with me 
my own smaller instrument; since, by its means, 
I might not only illumine my mind with a perfect 
flood of light respecting these said captivating 
alge, but should also be able, by comparing it with 
that of my friend, Doctor B , to form a better 
judgment of the powers of both. 

Doctor B—— showed me two things which 
charmed me; which, indeed, were so interesting, 
and so new to me, that the pleasure of those few 
moments is as fresh and vivid for me now, as it 
was at the instant when I became possessed of 
the facts. The first was the beating of the heart 
ina small shrimp. The other was a specimen of 
some infusoria apparently attached to a seaweed. 

I had never heard any thing about shrimps’ 
hearts; and it had never occurred to me that 
they had any; and now, as I watched the pulsa- 
tion of that delicate organ, so perfect in its clock- 
like precision, how bewildering was the multitude 
of new notions about shrimps that came bustling 
before me! I had only thought of shrimps as 
pretty little shell fish, which many people liked 
to eat; but which, though certainly rather nice, 
were, to my fancy, too troub"esome to be worth 
caring about. 

“He is in a fright,” cooliy observed my friend. 

“Are you hurting him ?’ was my eager inquiry. 

A heart! a fright! Has then a shrimp emo- 








tions ? Is it so near to us in the working of its 
feelings, that its little heart beats quicker in 
danger, and becomes calm again when danger has 
subsided ? Does it love and hope? Has it ever 
had wounded affections? Can it hate? Are its 
passions furious? What is its principle of self- 
control? Does it fear only man? Is there peace 
and concord in the shrimp nation? Or has “the 
curse” found it out, and taught it the secret of 
strife, and the misery of a world blighted by sin ? 

“Hush !” suddenly whispered Dr. B——. 

We were quiet before ; but we instantly became 
still; lest a slight sound, or a scarcely-perceptible 
movement, should produce vibration, and disturb 
the clearness of the observation. 

“Come here. See these infusoria.” 

I obeyed the mandate. In the field was a 
specimen of algw; I forget the particular kind. 
On one side I saw a slight thread, issuing, as it 
were, from its edge; to the end of which thread 
were attached two tiny crystal balls. They 
moved. Theslight thread tethered them. They 
only moved within its limit. They showed in- 
creasing animation; flung themselves hither and 
thither; and rolled themselves over and over with 
a look of joyous glee that was quite inspiring. 

Ah! there is a second group; a cluster of five 
or six balls, also held by a slight thread. These 
enter into the frolics of the pair. Now a general 
romp ensues—a perfect tumbling match. Some- 
times there occurs a coquettish fling from one side 
to the other; then a scramble and a roll, as if a 
heap of snow-balls, suddenly invested with life, 
and motion, and will, were to show their gratitude 
by an outburst of frolicsome joy. 

Such gambols; so redolent of fun, so indicative 
of happiness, I never before witnessed. 

And then, again, the still small voice whispered, 
“And have also these small creatures HEARTS ? 
These, that seem so capable of pleasure, must 
they also know pain ?” 

Thought, however, rapidly comes back from 
such wanderings to ourselves; from infusoria to 
man. 

The same wonderful invention which reveals 
new worlds of animated creatures, formerly in- 
visible to human eyes, teaches the grandest prac- 
tical comment on that merciful revelation of our 
God incarnate, “Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing ? and one of them shall not fall to the 
ground without your Father; but the very hairs 
of your head are all numbered. Fear ye not, 
therefore; ye are of more value than many spar- 
rows.” 

When sparrows were selected by our Lord in 
illustration of the watchful and pervading provi- 
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dence of the Father, microscopes were not; and 
the worlds of the infusoria were still unknown. 
Now we may “take up the parable” and exclaim, 
“ Are there not in existence, O ye of little faith! 
creatures barely visible to human eyes, and oth- 
ers invisible, yet formed with exquisite beauty 
and wonderful precision ; marvelous in their work- 
manship; with limbs as capable; organs as per- 
fectly adapted to their necessities; and a will as 
definite, as any possessed by what are commonly 
called the ‘higher’ classes of creation ? and your 
heavenly Father watckes over them !” 

Since I looked on Dr. B ’s small shrimp, I 
have seen, in my own far-inferior instrument, 
much smaller creatures, which are infinitely more 
astonishing; and have numbered the pulsations 
of their little hearts with my metronome. 

I had a basin filled with water taken from a 
quiet pool in a quiet lane. It was a living mass! 
I looked on its contents shrinkingly; and again, 
as I watched the frolics and seeming joyousness 
of these strange revelations from a world so new, 
and yet so near, I asked myself, “Can the curse 
have touched them ?” 

Alas! in the drop of water which fills the field 
of my microscope, I see the consequences of the 
curse once heard in Eden! I see a worm faint and 
dying. I see a number of impish creatures with 
malicious joy adding to his agony. They dance 
around him, like savages exulting over a victim 
during torture. As they frolic, they bite; and at 
the bite which follows each fling of their jocular 
gambols, a blood-red spot marks the wound, and 
accounts for the languid gasp from the still dying 
worm. 

The curse, then, has reached the minutest atom 
of creation! “The whole creation groancth and 
travaileth in pain together.” The work of the 
serpent may be tracked, as far as our senses can 
follow; as far as science can penetrate. Who can 
measure the results of sin ? 

Surely, while, by means of an instrument ena- 
bling us to pierce beyond the confines of unas- 
sisted human vision, we learn, with wonder, new 
lessons of the infinite power and creative wisdom 
of Jehovah—power and wisdom immeasurable, 
inconceivable—we may also learn lessons of hu- 
mility and of hope for ourselves. It was He “by 
whom all things are made,” who took upon him 
our human nature, and died that man might live! 
It is He who watches over these tiny creatures, 
takes note of their individual existence, and 
marks when they die, who so loved us, that he 
gave his only-begotten Son to purchase for us 
everlasting life. 

I can not help fancying, that I can trace in the 








microscope analogies from which yet other lessons 
may be learned. If, in thinking so, Iam merely 
fanciful, I would still ask for sympathy from those 
who can not follow my track. Indulge me in 
these sweet dreams, my friends! and may they 
visit you, too, in your visionary hours! 

The microscope suggests to me a faint resem- 
blance—shall I venture to call it so?—of what is 
revealed to the Christian when grace opens his 
mental eye to its first glimpse of sin and of sal- 
vation. The “new heart” has a new power of 
vision; and new moral worlds are spread out be- 
fore its astonished view. With what trembling 
humility is sin contemplated, when gazed at 
through the medium of a heart touched, and an 
understanding enlightened, by the divine Spirit! 
What new errors are brought before the conscience 
when it is enabled to see clearly! How Faith 
leads us into unknown worlds of fear, and love, 
and hope! 

Again: the microscope seems to me to help us 
conceive an idea, however obscure and cloudy, of 
that vast revelation which awaits the soul at the 
resurrection of the dead. 

Then we shall “know.” Then the omnipo- 
tence and the majesty of God will be exhibited 
to an extent, at present altogether inconceivable 
to us, whether as it respects the physical or the 
moral development of his will. But “who shall 
abide” in that great day of the Lord? Vainly 
will those who have not made their peace with 
God in this life, by the blood of the cross, then 
call upon the rocks and the mountains to cover 
them; vainly will they attempt to hide them- 
selves “from the face of Him that sitteth on the 
throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb!” 

The Lamb alone can hide us from divine wrath. 
Under the shelter of his love alone can we be 
safe in that dread hour of the world’s tribulation ; 
and to that shelter we must flee for refuge before 
the storm shall come. 

His love calls us; his love awaits us; love 
which can not fail; mighty as well as merciful. 
“Whosoever will let him come.” Why then do 
we tarry? While we look up at the gathering 
clouds, and vainly fancy that the blue sky is ap- 
pearing, that the rising breeze will clear the face 
of the heavens, and the sun shine out, time is 
passing away; the storm is gathering ; and, it may 
be, the shelter is still to seek! May it be found! 

I would fain hope, that my microscope may not 
have been used in vain. 
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A coop daughter is the morning sunlight and 
evening star of her parents’ house. 
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MRS. ELIZABETH FRY. 
FIRST PAPER. 
BY IMOGEN MERCEIN. 


“To the prison-hold, the dreary cell, 
Thy footsteps turn where guilt and misery dwell ; 
To the lone wretch on restless pillow tost— 
The carly-doomed—the desolate—the lost— 
Her whom the world had cast without its pale, 
’T is thine, with ever-cheering voice to hail; 
To call from deepest shade to purest light 
Her abject soul, whom none besides invite.” 


geen is the time for facts; principles must 
tarry for the age of maturity and discrimina- 
tion. The female missionary who leaves her 
“childhood’s home, the home of riper years,” for 
an ocean voyage and a foreign land, enlists the 
spirit of romance which glows in every youthful 
mind; while the home missionary, perhaps even 
more laborious and self-denying, awakens com- 
paratively little sympathy and admiration. But 
it is our present intention to detail the history 
of one, who, without leaving her native shores, 
stooped to the lowest heathen in a Christian land, 
and whose labors and their results were so unique 
and vast, that romance fades before reality and 
truth exceeds the largest fiction. The facts of 
her earlier history are somewhat familiar to gen- 
eral readers, but those of her latter years far less 
so; and as a striking proof of what woman by 
the grace of God can accomplish, we sketch the 
whole that we may give a complete picture of 
the character of Mrs. Fry, of England. 

Mrs. Fry was born at Norwich, of good par- 
entage, aid enjoyed every advantage of society 
and cultivatioa. She also possessed, in an emi- 
nent degree, those minor qualifications of form and 
voice which, though nothing in. themselves, are, 
when sanctified by the grace of God, no slight 
element in the success of those who are called to 
such appeal to others. Previous to her conver- 
sion she manifested much of that benevolent feel- 


ing which in after years was so wonderfally de- , 


veloped in untiring action. “When a child, she 
was remarkable for the strength of her affections 


aud the vivacity of her mind, and early learned | 
the lesson of enhancing the happiness and sooth- , 
As | 


ing the cares and sorrows of all around her. 


she grew up philanthropy became a marked and | 


Settled feature of her character, and she took 
great delight in forming and superintending a 
school on her father’s premises for the poor chil- 
dren of Earham and all the surrounding parishes.” 
At the age of eighteen, after having largely tried 
the vanities of the world, she experienced re- 
ligion. This change, indeed, was far from dis- 
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qualifying her for those social endearments which 
a widowed father and ten beloved brothers and 
sisters claimed at her hand. On the contrary, 
she became more than ever the joy and comfort 
of the home circle till the year 1800, when, at 
the age of twenty, she married Joseph Fry, of 
London, and settled in a commodious house con- 
nected with her husband’s business in the heart 
of the metropolis. Here new scenes of duty and 
interest awaited her. She became the mother of 
a numerous family, over whom she exerted the 
tenderest maternal care. Yet her domestic rela- 
tions did not prevent her from laboring with con- 
stant zeal for the benefit of others. Mrs. Fry’s 
| conversion to God prepared her not only for the 
discharge of every religious duty in domestic and 
social life, but for various public services never be- 
fore contemplated by her, especially in the higher 
walks of philanthropy. And it was followed, 
therefore, by her self-dedication to the Redeemer 
as a minister of the glorious Gospel—women be- 
ing acknowledged in that character and office by 
the Society of Friends, to which denomination 
she belonged. We shall not now discuss the 
reality of that call, which, by the majority of the 
Christian world, is thought to belong exclusively 
to the other sex. Educated as Mrs. Fry had 
been among the Friends, and hearing their pe- 
culiar tenets ably upheld by those in whose in- 
tellect and piety she had the most perfect confi- 
dence, we do not wonder that standing by her 
beloved father’s bier, where the vanity of earthly 
hopes and the reality of eternal interests was 
deeply realized, that she should there express the 
| views and emotions which crowded on her labor- 
ing spirit, where a female, educated in a different 
; mode and with other views of duty, would as 
| conscientiously have repressed their utterance. 
| Such labors, accustoming her to publicity, made 
; duties easy, which would have seemed quite ap- 
' palling to one habituated only to the privacy of 
'‘ domestic life. 

During her early married life she was informed 
of the terrible conditign of the female prisoners 
in Newgate. We shall give a slight account of 
their situation, that Mrs. Fry’s courage may be 
correctly estimated: “In two wards and two 
cells, comprising about one hundred and ninety 
superficial square yards, three hundred females 
were at that time confined. Here they saw their 
friends and kept their multitudes of children ; 
and they had no other place for cooking, washing, 
and sleeping. They slept on-the floor—at times 
one hundred and twenty in one ward—without 
so much as a mat for bedding, and many of them 
were nearly naked. She saw them openly drink- 
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ing spirits, and her ears were offended by the 
most terrible imprecations. Every thing was 
filthy to excess, and the smell was disgusting.” 
In giving this account Mrs. Fry remarks: “All I 
tell thee is but a faint picture of the reality; the 
filth, the closeness of the rooms, the ferocious 
manners and expressions of the women toward 
each other, and the abandoned wickedness which 
every thing bespoke are utterly indescribable.” 
Mrs. Fry had formed the resolution of entering 
uponsthis work of mercy, ignorant indeed of very 
much of the depravity and loathsomeness which 
she found in the place. The Governor of New- 
gate tried to persuade her from visiting this abode 
of iniquity and shame, which he himself scarcely 
dared to enter, even when attended by an officer 
as a guard. She remained, however, firm in her 
purpose, believing it to be the call of God to 
fulfill this duty. He advised her not to carry her 
purse nor her watch with her, but Mrs. Fry re- 
plied, “I thank thee, but I am not afraid; I do 
not think I shall lose any thing.” She was 
shown into an apartment which contained about 
one hundred and sixty of those unhappy women, 
who gazed on her as she entered with amaze- 
ment. But the pure and tranquil expression of 
her countenance had more than magic influence, 
and speedily softened their ferocity. They heard 
her voice and listened to her with attention. 
“You seem unhappy,” said Mrs. Fry to the pris- 
oners ; “you are in want of clothing; would you 
be pleased if one would come and relieve your 
misery?” “Certainly,” they replied; “but no 
one cares for us, and where can we expect to find 
a friend?” “I am come with a wish to serve 
you,” she answered; “and I think if you second 
my endeavors I may be of use to you.” She 
then spoke to them the language of peace, and 
afforded a glimmering of hope. She avoided 
touching cn their crimes, and made them under- 
stand that she came not to judge or condemn. 
When she was about to depart the women 
thronged around her as if to detain her. “You 
will never come again,” said they. “I will come 
again,” was the reply, and she kept her word. 
These visits led to wise arrangements for their 
benefit. The want of regular employment was 
the greatest hinderance, and as this could not be 
immediately remedied, the ladies—for Mrs. Fry 
had formed coadjutors—tarned their attention to 
the wretched children, under seven years of age, 
confined there with their mothers, and to the 
juvenile delinquents committed there for petty 
offenses. These were about thirty in number, 
and were surrounded by every thing that could 
destroy their health and contaminate their morals. 





At Mrs. Fry’s second visit she requested to be 
admitted alone into the wards, and was locked 
up there alone with the women for several hours. 
She appealed to the maternal feeling—which had 
survived every thing else that was pure and 
good—in behalf of their children, With tears 
and gratitude they accepted her offer to have 
them taught things that were right and useful, 
and promised to do any thing that she might 
direct; for even to them it was horrible to hear 
their infants utter oaths and filthy expressions 
among the first words they learned to articulate. 
She desired them to maturely consider her plan, 
for that she would not undertake it without their 
steady codperation; but that if they concluded 
to do their part she would do hers, and that the 
first step would be to appoint a governess, This 
she left entirely to them, and they were to con- 
sider who was the most proper person for that 
appointment. Consideration confirmed their de- 
sire for the instruction of their children. At her 
next visit they had selected a young woman, a 
schoolmistress, and her conduct did credit to their 
discernment, for she behaved throughout with 
signal propriety, and was never known to trans- 
gress a rale. 

After consultation with the Governor and 
Sheriffs, who did their best to discourage her, 
and after overcoming numerous difficulties to 
prepare a suitable place, this school went into 
full operation; we only wish that we had room 
to enter into a detail of its success. The ladies 
were now beset by the wretched women, implor- 
ing to be taught, praying that they might be res- 
cued from the idleness which of itself was de- 
structive to the improvement they sought. The 
ladies hearkened and combined, and were tempted 
to commence a school to teach them to read and 
work. This benevolent intention seemed perfectly 
visionary and met but little encouragement. They 
were told that the certain consequence of intro- 
ducing work would be to have it stolen; it was 
strongly represented that their materials were of 
the very worst description ; that a regular London 
thief, who had passed through every stage and 
scene of guilt, who had spent her youth in pros- 
titution, and her maturer years in theft and knav- 
ery, whose every friend and connection are accom- 
plices and criminal associates, is, of all characters, 
the most irreclaimable. “But the intercourse of the 
ladies with the prisoners had inspired them with 
a confidence that was not easily to be shaken; 
and they had the boldness to declare that if a 
committee could be found that would share the 
labor, and a matron who would engage never to 
leave the prison night or day, they would under- 
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take to try the experiment; that is, they would 
find employment for the women, procure the 
necessary money till the city could be induced 
to relieve them from the expense, and be an- 
swerable for the safety of the property cc-nmitted 
to their hands. This committee—to their ever- 
lasting praise be it spoken—immediately presented 
itself. It consisted of the wife of a clergyman— 
Mrs. Anglezart—and eleven members of the So- 
ciety of Friends. They professed their willing- 
ness to suspend every other engagement and to 
devote themselves to Newgate; and in truth they 
performed their promise. With no interval of 
relaxation, and with but few intermissions from 
the call of other and more imperious duties, they 
lived among the prisoners. At first, every day in 
the week and every hour of the day some of 
them were to be found at their posts joining in 
the employment or engaged in the instruction of 
their pupils; and at this very period, when the 
necessity of such close attention is very much 
abated, the matron assures me that, with only one 
short exception, she does not recollect the day on 
which some of the ladies have not visited the 
prison.” The city authorities were again con- 
sulted, and though they were men of much be- 
nevolence of character, they still deemed the 
project impracticable. Mrs. Fry only pleaded, 
“Let the experiment be tried ;” they consented, 
and codéperated by preparing a room, etc. The 
women were then collected and asked if they 
would abide by certain rules, to which they all 
agreed. Having succeeded thus far the next 
business was to provide employment. It struck 
one of the ladies—Heaven suggested !—that 
Botany Bay might be supplied with stockings, 
and, indeed, all articles of clothing for the pris- 
oners. She therefore called upon Mr. Richard 
Dixon ¢ Co., and candidly toid them she was de- 
sirous of depriving them of this branch of their 
trade, and stating her views, begged their advice. 
They said at once they would not in any way 
obstruct such laudable designs, and that no fur- 
ther trouble need be taken to provide work, for 
that they would undertake to do it. The room 
was soon prepared, work obtained, monitors from 


among themselves appointed, and a code of rules | 


formed to which they were pledged to abide. 
During the first month the ladies were anxious 
that the attempt should be secret that it might 
meet with no interruption; at the end of that 
time, as the experiment had succeeded even be- 
yond their expectations, it was deemed expedient 


to apply to the corporation of London. It was | 
thought that the school would be more permanent | 
' struction, no noise was heard; not a window was 


if made a part of the “prison-system” of the 





city than if it depended on individuals. Accord- 
ingly a letter was sent to the Sheriff, who an- 
swered, proposing a meeting with the ladies at 
Newgate, and at this meeting the Lord Mayor, 
the Sheriffs, and several of the Aldermen attended. 
The prisoners were assembled, and it being re- 
quested that no alteration in their usual practice 
might take place, one of the ladies read a chapter 
from the Bible, and then the females proceeded 
to their usual avocations, Their attention during 
the time of reading, their orderly and sober de- 
portment, their decent dress, the absence of every 
thing like noise or contention, the obedience and 
respect shown by them, and the cheerfulness visi- 
ble in their countenances and manner, conspired 
to excite the astonishment and admiration of their 
visitors. Many of them knew Newgate, had 
visited it but a few months previous, and had 
not forgotten the painful impressions made by a 
scene, exhibiting, perhaps, the very utmost limits 
of misery and guilt. They now saw what, with- 
out exaggeration, might be called a trans forma- 
tion—riot, licentiousness, and filth exchanged 
for order, sobriety, and comparative neatness in 
the chamber, the apparel, and the persons of their 
prisoners. The prison no more resounded with 
obscenity, and imprecations, and licentious songs; 
and to use the coarse but just expression of one 
who knew the prison well, “This hell upon earth 
exhibited the appearance of an industrions manu- 
factory or a well-regulated family.” The magis- 
trates, to evince their sense of the importance of 
the alterations made, adopted the whole plan as a 
part of the system of Newgate, empowered the 
ladies to punish the refractory by a short confine- 
ment, undertook part of the expense of the ma- 
tron, and loaded the ladies with thanks and bene- 
dictions. “This experiment was continued, and 
was tested till those most competent to judge, the 
Lord Mayor, the Governor, and several grand 
juries, all declared their satisfaction, mixed with 
astonishment at the alteration which had taken 
place in the conduct of the females. The effect 
wrought by the advice and admonition of the 
ladies may perhaps be evinced more forcibly by 
the relation of a single occurrence than by any 
description. It was a practice of immemorial 
usage for convicts, on the night preceding their 
departure for Botany Bay, to pull down and to 
break every thing breakable within their part of 
the prison, and to go off shouting with the most 
hardened ferocity, and all connected with the 
building dreaded this night of disturbance and 
devastation. But now, when the time arrived for 
the departure of some who had been under in- 
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intentionally broken. They took an affectionate 
leave of their companions, and expressed the 
utmost gratitude to their benefactors. The next 
day they entered their conveyances without any 
tumult, and their departure, in the tears that 
were shed, and the mournful decorum that was 
observed, resembled a funeral procession; and so 
orderly was their behavior that it was deemed 
unnecessary to send more than half the usual 
escort. 

We add one more item to this wonderful ac- 
count, In less than a year the women made up- 
ward of twenty thousand articles of dress, not 
one of which was lost or stolen; and at a later 
date the ladies could number 100,000. Mrs. Fry | 
and her assistants in this noble work were soon | 
loaded wita thanks by the public authorities of 
every grade. The newspapers were filled with 
eulogiums and encouragements, but better than 
all, these plans of reform were adopted in other 
prisons throughout England and Scotland, and 
subsequently in many other parts of Europe with 
astonishing success. The foundation of such vast 
results is attributed—by the blessing of God—to 
the daily reading of the Scriptures, admonition 
and prayer, and the constant employment to 
which the prisoners were subjected. 

It is a sweet thought to me—is it not to you, | 
my dear young reader ?—that it was reserved for 
a woman’s head and a woman’s heart to conceive | 
and practice these schemes of benevolence which 
embrace thousands of our most wretched fellow- | 
beings in their purifying influence? It is so ex- | 
act a resemblance of the spirit of our Lord, who | 
stooped to the vilest and most miserable—and 
gave more than his time and efforts, yea, his own 
life also—to raise them from the depths of their 
degradation even to mansions in the skies, that 
we have wept with joy that mortals could be so | 
honored, that “the servant could be as his Lord.” | 
Can we, with our bounded views, fully imagine | 
the happiness of that female band, who, Me 





months of toil and sacrifice, of hope and fear, 
saw these wonderful transformations which re- 
stored the lost to the use and comforts of this 
life, and, in many instances since on record, pre- 
pared them for a happy entrance to that world | 
of bliss where they are forever shielded from sin 
and temptation? We wonder, we rejoice in their 
unparalleled success. Let us not forget or over- 
look the means which led to it. In the quietude 
of their homes, in the privacy of their closets, in 
the study of the Scriptures, in fervent, believing 
prayer, in active improvement of all minor op- 
portunities of usefulness, was found that spirit 
of untiring benevolence of unwearied love, of 
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permanent healthy action which became so richly 
manifested, when our God, who chooses his own 
agents, selected Mrs. Fry as the leader of this 
glorious band, and inspired her heart with more 
than natural courage to undertake and to per- 
severe amid discouragements which had para- 
lyzed the efforts of the sterner sex. 

“Tt doth not appear what we shall be,” even 
in this world ; but when, by the grace of God, 
we reach that point of experience, when we can 
plead that we are performing every duty, improv- 
ing every opportunity, employing every talent— 
be they two or five—and that our expanding 
hearts are straitened in their exercise, the prom- 
ise is sure even unto us that we shall be ushered 
into a large place, where we shall find ample 
room for the full development of every virtue, 
every grace, and when advancing from glory unto 
glory we shall reflect the brightness of the Sun 
of righteousness upon many who, through such 


| instrumentality, shall be made stars to glitter 


“like costly gems in our Redeemer’s diadem.” 


-_——*ee——_ 


TENNYSON’S “MAUD AND OTHER POEMS.” 
. BY 0. J. VICTOR, ESQ. 


T is announced, by foreign literary intelligence, 

that Tennyson, the Laureate, is to bring out 
another volume this fall. Preparatory to “the 
feast in store,” it might not be amiss nor un- 
profitable to recur to the last “feast” the poet 
prepared—receiving impressions, as we do, of 
what is to come from what has been. It may 
be that most readers of this journal have perused 
the poem “Maud ;” if so, they will be able to 
judge of the propriety of the opinions we shall 
express; or, if they have never had the pleasure 
of making the acquaintance of “Maud,” they 
may rest assured our introduction shall do no 
harm, while it may serve to a more intimate 
knowledge of the poet and his works. 

The exquisite delicacy of the “ Lotus Eaters,” 
the finely-wrought fancy of the “ Princess,” the 
pathos of “In Memoriam,” have served to render 
the name of Alfred Tennyson first in our affee- 
tions of living poets. Probably no volumes ever 


| fell from the press which had a more loving 


welcome. Byron shot up the literary firmament 
in more startling and brilliant promise; Moore, 
by his songs and “Lalla Rookh,” had a more 
generally “popular” recognition from his genera- 
tion; but these passed away after the first fever 
had worn off, and they now retain a compara- 
tively feeble hold upon the great reading public. 
Tennyson’s growth was more slow. Like the 
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indigenous birch, whose roots strike far and deep, 
and whose foliage strengthens slowly but surely, 
the poet’s growth has been modest but decided— 
not hurried, but in such stages as to allow the 
public full time to become familiar with his 
every grace of passion and expression. With- 
out evidently aiming at originality he attained 
it, though the press and public were long at war 
with his “affectations,” and the consummate art 
of his rhythm. These were the idiosyncracy of 
the author’s mind, not meretricious and foreign 
adjuncts; and, though they were repudiated for 
years, the author yet encouraged his “affecta- 
tions,” growing in his graces, strengthening in 
his art, for they were instinctive powers of his 
muse. When Rogers passed away the English 
people had become so attached to Tennyson 
that he was named “ Laureate”—no high honor, 
it must be conceded, yet showing the loving 
consideration in which he was held. Gallantry 
would have seated Mrs. Browning upon that 
ancient eminence, but the English laws do not 
recognize woman as any body—she is a mere 
thing, as the case of the honorable Mrs. Norton 
demonstrates. “Corrinne” was crowned by the 
Roman populace in that she was their queen of 
song; but Mrs. Browning, most eminent of living 
or dead female poets of any land, never may be- 
come “Laureate.” The recognition which we 
accord to woman in this country is more liberal. 
Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Smith, Alice Cary, 
receive, as a general thing, all the credit to which 
they are entitled; but we doubt very much, 
should a female author arise whose excellence 
transcended that of Bryant, or Longfellow, or 
Cooper, or Hawthorne, if our boasted liberality 
would freely concede to her a preéminence. 

Tennyson’s first tribute to the English nation, 
after his appointment “to the butt of Malursey 
wine and one hundred pounds a year,” was his 
Ode on the Charge at Balaklava— 


“Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred. 


‘Charge ! was the captain’s cry; 
Theirs not the reason why, 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs but to do and die; 
Into the valley of death 

Rode the six hundred.” 


This fine poem rang through the hearts of the 
admiration felt for the poet. Its art is exquisite, 


while its fire and sentiment are equal to the noble 
theme. This poem was followed by the Ode on 
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people like a clarion, and served to enhance the | 


| the Death of the Duke of Wellington. In this 
the public experienced some disappointment—it 
seemed hardly equal to the occasion. Perhaps 
public expectation was wrought up too intensely, 
and the poet, like many orators on occasions of 
special moment, frightened inspiration away and 
had recourse to art alone. Be this as it may, this 
“Ode” is not reckoned as among Tennyson’s best 
performances, though there are in it some sound- 
ing lines and noble sentiments finely said. Let 
us quote its close : 


“We revere, and while we hear 
The tides of music’s golden sea 
Setting toward eternity, 
Uplifted high in heart and hope are we, 
Until we doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other nobler work to do 
Than when he fought at Waterloo; 
And victor he must ever be. 
i * * * * * * 
Hush ! the dead march wails in the people’s ears ; 
The dark crowd moves, and there are sobs and tears; 
The black earth yawns; the mortal disappears ; 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust; 
He is gone who seemed so great— 
Gone; but nothing can bereave him 
Of the force he made his own 
Being here, and we believe him 
Something far advanced in state, 
And that he wears a truer crown 
Than any wreath that man can weave him. 
But speak no more of his renown, 
Lay your earthly fancies down, 
And in the vast cathedral leave him. 
God accept him, Christ receive him.” 


“The Brook” is a charming idyl, in which the 
poet’s summer fancy appears in its sweetest garb. 
We would, if space allowed, give the whole 
“Brook Song,” as showing how language can 
imitate the tongue-tune of nature. Hear it: 


“T steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows ; 

I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars; 
I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again I eurve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 





What can be more musical! and yet it is as 
| wayward as the crystal waters of the coquettish 
‘brook. In his converse with nature Tennyson 
is exceedingly happy—he seems to have been 
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floods. 

It is not pleasant to turn from this rich burst 
of joy to contemplate the poem “Mand,” whose 
very first words, “I Hare,” are typical of its 
distrustful, irreligious character—of the blood- 
thoughts which blur the pages—of the impure 
passions which are its under and its upper cur- 
rents. “In Memoriam” was the last volume of 
the poet, previous to this. It was in the long, 
golden days of September that we read that ex- 
quisite wail over the memory of the friend gone. 
The midsummer’s splendor was trooping away, 
and the winds made solemn music among the 
stiffening leaves; but it was all in harmony with 
the mood induced by the poet’s words—they sank 
into the soul like the monody of Nature for the 
summer gone. Its pictures of pensive beauty, of 
the white-winged ships, the great, deep blue 
ocean with its indifinitiveness and mystery, all 


seemed to find their counterpart in the heart | 


within us—so tenderly did the emotions of the 
outer and the inner world blend. How our heart 
leaped for joy when it learned that “Maud” was 
in press, and how eagerly we seized the first 
volume which came to the booksellers’ shelves. 
Alas! the remembrance of its impression is pain- 
ful—is very unpleasant; and now that it is an- 
nounced another volume is soon to be given us, 
we know not whether to look forward hopefully 
or to avticipate another tribute to the “spirit of 
the age,” which gloats over tales of war and 
incidents of the horrible kind. 

The opening stanzas run— 


“T hate the dreadful hollow behind the little wood ; 
Its lips in the field above are dabbled with blood-red 
heath, 
The red-ribbed hedges drip with a silent horror of 
blood, 
And Echo there, whatever is asked her, answers, 
‘ Death.’ 


For there in the ghastly pit long since a body was 
found, 

His who had given me life—O Father! O God! was it 
well ?— 

Mangled, and flattened, and crushed, and dented into 
the ground ; 

There yet lies the rock that fell with him when he fell. 


Did he fling himself down? who knows? for a great 
speculation had failed. 
And ever he nuttered, and maddened, and ever wanned 
with despair.” 
* * 


* oa * * * * 


This tone pervades the whole volume. It is 
blood, baffled love, revenge, escape to the seat of 
war, The thread of the story is meager enough. 
Mavp is the daughter of the man who seizes the 








initiated into the Free Masonry of the fields and estates of the father of the hero—his name is 


never mentioned, we believe, in the course of the 
whole poem. She is described— 


“There are workmen up at the hall; they are coming 
back from abroad ; 
The dark old place will be gilt by the touch of a 
millionaire, 
I have heard, I know not whence, of the singular 
beauty of Maud ; 
I played with the girl when a child ; she promised then 


to be fair. 

* * we * * * * * 

What is she now? My dreams are bad. She may bring 
me a curse, 

No, there is fatter game on the moor; she will let me 
alone. 


Thanks, for the fiend best knows whether woman or 
man be worse. 

I will bury myself in my books, and the devil may pipe 
to his own.” 


This betrays the misanthrope—the insanity of 
mind which certainly possesses the person. But, 
though knowing nothing of Mavp, hating her 
father, he still courts her society, loves her, tells 
his passion, is loved in return. The exquisite 
utterances of the happy lover are the redeeming 
portions of the poem. We see the gentle soul 
of the poet in them, and only wonder how he 


‘could have so blurred his picture with blood- 


images and diseased imaginings. 


“Go not, happy day, from the shining fields, 
Go not, happy day, till the maiden yields. 
Rosy is the west, rosy is the south, 
Roses are her cheeks, and a rose her mouth. 
When the happy ‘ yes’ falters from her lips, 
Pass and blush the news o’er the blowing ships. 
Pass the happy news, blush it through the west, 
Till the red man dance by his red cedar tree, 
And the red man’s babe leap beyond the sea.” 


And this: 


“There has fallen a splendid tear 

From the passion-flowers at the gate. 

She is coming, my dove, my dear; 
She is coming, my life, my fate ; 

The red rose cries, ‘She is near, she is near;’ 
The white rose weeps, ‘ She is late ;’ 

The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear;’ 
And the lily whispers, ‘I wait.’ 


She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed. 

My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had I lain for a century dead ; 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 
And blossom in purple and red ”— 


are passionate enough and full of pathos. This 
soon ceases, however; for the brother of Maud— 
a coarse, brutal man—who hates her lover and 
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has repeatedly insulted him, finally catches the 
twain together, and strikes the lover, whereupon 
a duel ensues, and the brother is shot. The lover 
becomes an outcast, and flies the land. He cries: 


“Who knows if he be dead ? 
Whether I need have fled? 
Am I guilty of blood? 
However this may be; 
Comfort her, comfort her, all things good, 
While I am over the sea! 
Let me and my passionate love go by; 
But speak to her all things holy and high, 
Whatever happen to me! 
Me and my harmful love go by; 
But come to her waking, find her asleep, 
Powers of the night, powers of the deep, 
And comfort her tho’ I die ;” 


and forthwith rushes out into the world, filled 
with his old insanity and distemper. He speaks 
bitterly of society, of Church and state; and his 
diseased imagination clothes all things in ill. 
He finally goes off to the wars, hoping to fall 
in his country’s service. 

This is all the poem essays! No moral, no 
evident purpose, no good sound sentiment, no 
Christian grace has it; but all is somber, dis- 
piriting, irreligious, and we are left to gather 
from guesses the reason of it. Surely something 
better was to be expected from Tennyson! If 
the promised volume is of no more worth, it must 
serve greatly to impair the completeness of the 
reputation which the poet was gathering like a rich 
robe around him. If we were required to guess 
the subject of what is promised, we should say 
it was the second part and the completion of 
“Maud,” which may seem a singular presump- 
tion to those who have regarded the poem as 
complete. To our judgment it is not com- 
plete—it has no aim, no significance, no moral ; 
and a second part, restoring the wounded brother 
to life; the wandering lover to his senses and his 
country; “Maud” to the arms of her adorer, and 
all culminate in a peace which can only flow 
from a truly-lovable and Christian soul. Will 
the promised poem be “Maud,” part ii? 


——_—_2 Ge—_—_—— 


Gorne into a village at night, with the lights 
gleaming on each side of the street, in some 
houses they will be in the basement and no where 
else, and in others in the attic and no where else, 
and in others in some middle chamber; but in 
no house will every window gleam from top to 
bottom. So it is with men’s faculties. Most of 
them are in darkness. 


luminous throughout. 





One shines here, and an- | 
other there; but there is no man whose soul is | 


THE OLD MAN’S SUNSET HOME. 
BY J. E. L. 


“7 OUR old chair is very much in the way, 
grandpa; I wish you could be content to 
sit somewhere else besides at this west window,” 
said a dashingly-dressed young lady as she swept 
into the family sitting-room. She had not been 
long home from a fashionable French school in 
the city, where her selfishness, at least, seemed to 
have developed fully as much as was desirable. 

“TI came here because the sunshine was so 
pleasant, Sophia. ’Pears to warm up my stiff, 
old limbs better than the fire. Ill give you the 
place if you want, though.” 

“The window of your room is a west one; I 
ought to know I think, it used to be mine.” 

“T know it is, Sophy, but it is kind of lone- 
some up there all alone. Guess I had better go 
back, though. Grandpa is always in the way 
now, I am afraid,” he said sorrowfully, as he rose 
to leave. 

“Where are you going, dear grandpa?” said a 
brown-haired, sunny-faced young lady, who just 
now glided into the room; “I have come on pur- 
pose to have a visit with you.” 

“T am going any where to be out of the way, 
Katy.” 

“Why, dearest grandfather, how can you talk 
so? No room is so cheerful and sacred in all the 
house as the one which your presence blesses. 
What have you been saying, Sophia ?” she added, 
turning reproachfully toward her cousin. 

“Nothing in the world worth making such a 
time about,” said the young lady, sweeping 
haughtily out of the room. 

The seat by the window was resumed, and 
Kate drew a low rocking-chair very near it. 

“T have been leaning on this arm till it is all 
asleep,” said the old man. “O! just see, Katy, 
how my fingers cramp.” She did see, and un- 
fastening the white wristband chafed the thin 
arm and hand till the customary circulation was 
restored. 

“Thank you, Katy darling, it is all well now. 
Grandpa’s fingers used to be as young and quick 
as yours. Do n’t seem so, does it? I do n't 
think your hands are quite as white as your 
cousin Sophy’s, but they are a thousand times 
prettier, in my opinion.” 

“Mine have to work, you see,” said Kate, 
laughing; “it would not do for the little folks 
to go hungry at home, because sister was afraid 
cooking their dinner would brown her hands. 
George likes them just as well brown.” 

“He may well be thankful to get them any 
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way. They are a treasure worth any man’s as- “TI shall be too happy to go any place on earth 
pirations.” where you are, Katy, even to a strange town. 


“Shall I read to you, grandpa—lI see you have 
a book open—or shall we talk? I must go home 
to-morrow, you know.” 

“To-morrow? I had forgotten that. O, I am 
80 sorry, so sorry !” he said very sadly. “Do n’t 
read, Katy; talk, if I can only hear your voice 
one day longer. You are a ray of sunshine in 
this house, and you will be in any house you 
enter. May God bless my child!” he added, 
solemnly. “I shall be pretty lonesome when you 
are gone, I know I shall. There won’t be any 
one to talk to then. Old people love to talk, 
Katy—Martha is kind to me and makes my 
room as pleasant as she can, but household cares 
and company take up all her time, so she can’t 
talk with her poor old father much. Her hus- 
band is away attending to his business all day, 
so I do n’t see much of him either, and I am 
sure John and Sophia think me always in the 
way. I do n’t want to be a burden to any body, 
Katy,” and a tear filled the mild, dim eye. 

“No one could think so, dear, dear grandfather. 
But I have seen all you mention in my long visit 
here, and now I have something to propose. No, 
I have a favor to beg, a request to make, on 
which my heart is set, and I want an assurance 
that you will not ‘say me nay.’” 

“If there is any favor I can do my Katy she 
need not be afraid of any nays.” 

“Well, then, you know that in a few weeks I 
shall have a home of my own; not a grand es- 
tablishment like this, but a neat, pleasant cottage, 
suitable to George’s income. Now, what I wish 
to ask is, will you not make us happy by sharing 
that home with us? George wishes it as much 
as I, and am sure you will be happy with us. 
The cottage is far more like the old homestead 
than this splendid mansion. It will only be ten 
miles away; so you can ride over often as you 
choose to see your daughter. Please say yes, 
grandpa.” 

Tears filled the old man’s eyes again, but this 
time they were tears of pleasure. “My precious 
child, you do n’t know how much you are taking 
upon yourself. You do n’t know how much 
trouble an old man like me would be in a house.” 

“TI do not know any such thing, I assure you, 
but I do know bow much joy and comfort it 
would be to us, and what a real blessing your 
society would be, long days, when George’s busi- 
ness calls him away from home.’ Indeed, I could 
not keep house without you, I am‘afraid; so we 
will understand that we have settled this point, 
will we not ?” 





I know most all the old people about you there 
in Horton, and it will seem enough more like 
home than this place, which is as strange to me 
now as it was five years ago, when I first came 
here. But what will Martha say, Katy? Can 
you tell ?” 

“T have talked with her all about it, and she 
consents, on condition that you ride over often.” 
The kind-hearted girl did not care to tell the 
eagerness with which the proposal had been ac- 
cepted, “only for the children’s sake,” it was 
clearly to be understood. 

And so the arrangements were made, and the 
month quickly rolled away. The little cottage 
had received its simple furniture, and the best 
room in it fitted up for grandfather as nearly like 
the old familiar home as possible. The light 
buggy drove over to A , and a few hours 
afterward the old man was walking hand in hand 
with his darling Katy over the establishment, 
listening with keen delight to all the little de- 
tails, and at last comfortably settling down in 
his easy chair he talked with his new grandson 
over his pleasant home and future prospects till 
Katy called them to their tea. O, how sweet 
that simple board appeared, with its snowy cloth 
and white tea set; its light biscuit, fresh butter, 
stewed cherries, and plain cake! The burnished 
silver and cut glass of the home he had just left 
never looked half so beautiful, and with a full 
heart he bowed his silvery head and asked God’s 
blessing on their evening meal. 

An old-time friend was asked in to spend the 
evening, and a lively conversation was sustained 
till long after his customary hour for retiring. 
He seemed ten years younger when he took his 
place at breakfast next morning. “Are we too 
early for you, sir?” said George, “I was a little 
afraid we were.” 

“Not a bit, I never sleep a wink after five 
o’clock. Early rising is all important to young 
people just setting out in life, and Iam glad you 
have the habit.” 

When the meal was ended the morning hymn 
was sung, and an earnest prayer for God’s direc- 
tion and protecting care through the day was 
offered ; then the young physician started on his 
daily rounds. 

“I give the little home into your charge to-day, 
grandfather. Do n’t let Katy get lonely or work 
too hard scrubbing imaginary dirt off the wood- 
work,” he added with a smile at his wife’s scru- 
pulous neatness, “If the gardener should come, 
could you talk with him a little, aud direct about 
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the plan of the garden? Kate does not know 
much about such things, I believe.” 

“T should delight to do it,” said the old man, 
a bright smile coming into his face at the idea 
of his possibly being of any service in the world 
again; “I was a master-hand at making a garden 
in my day.” 

The day was warm and bright, and the old 
man spent most of it out of doors, superintend- 
ing the Englishman’s operations, who listened 
respectfully to all his suggestions, and obeyed 
them strictly. The day’s work was most satis- 
factory on all sides, and when night came, Kate’s 
delicious tea was taken with a relish he had not 
known for many months, and his sleep was sound 
and sweet. 

All summer long the garden was his pride and 
pleasure. The care of the beds was assumed by 
him, and the satisfaction with which he brought 
Katy the very earliest vegetables of the season, 
it made the household happy to witness. When 
George came home at sunset it was such a source 
of joy to have him and Katy walk around the 
beds, and admire the results of his skill and care. 
Then, too, the neighbors, as they passed, loved 
to stop a little while, and leaning their folded 
arms against the paling, talk with the cheery 
old gentleman about his beautiful garden, and 
tell him what a “likely, promising young man” 
his grandson was, and how much the people 
loved and respected him. 

In short, he had just the home he needed to 
make his old age peaceful and happy. Katy’s 
infinite tact never allowed his mind time for 
gloom, or for feeding on itself, but would ever, 
apparently without an effort, start some pleas- 
ant train of thought, which should divert it from 
a melancholy channel. He- was loved most 
deeply and tenderly, and treated with respect 
and deference due to his years. The sweet 
country, air, and the constant sunshine in his 
breast, made him grow young and hale again, 
and the sunset of his life was one long, gentle, 
summer twilight. 


———~@e—————_ 


THE UNIVERSE. 


Suppose the earth to be one foot in diameter. 
On that scale of proportion the sun would be 
one hundred feet in diameter, and the moon three 
inches. The sun would be two miles from us, 
the moon thirty feet. Jupiter ten miles from the 
sun, and Herschel forty. The highest mountains 


on the face of the earth would be one-eighteenth | 
of an inch in hight. Man would be an imper- | 


ceptible atom. 


THE SLATER. 


N a well-known town, a slater had to mount a 

spire, and repair some injury done by the 
wind. Having reached the top, he stood up- 
right upon the ball, held in his hand a jug 
of wine, and filling a glass, drank to the health 
of several of the dignitaries of the place. Gott- 
hold was among the crowd who gazed at him 
with wonder and apprehension, and remarked : 
We are amazed at the fearlessness with which 
this man can stand, and speak, and drink, in a 
position so manifestly dangerous that we shudder 
when we think of it. Tell me, however, which 
of all the spectators standing here on the level 
ground, is really more secure of his life for an- 
other moment. A breath of wind, the smallest 
slip, a momentary giddiness, would tumble him 
down from yonder pinnacle. But experience 
shows that any of us might be as unexpectedly 
dismissed from the world by an unforeseen fall 
or shot, or sudden sickness, such as apoplexy. 
Of this I know many instances. A preacher 
standing in the pulpit, and introducing a young 
colleague into his office, was himself suddenly 
ushered by death into eternity. A celebrated 
physician was present at the marriage of an or- 
phan girl, who had asked him to represent her 
father on the occasion. While dancing the first 
measure with the bride, as the custom of the 
place required him to do, death unexpectedly 
called him as a partner to the floor, and rushed 
with him out of the world. A barber employed 
as assistant at a nobleman’s funeral, was shovel- 
ing the earth upon the coffin, when he fell in 
and instantly expired, so that he actually helped 
to fill his own grave. Cases of the kind are by 
no means rare, but meet with no attention. We 
stand upon the brink of eternity, and eat, and 
drink, and are secure ! 

My God! it is true I do not know how, or 
when, or where death shall, at thy command, 
terminate my life. But I know that it will not 
fail to come. Let this, therefore, be now, and at 
all times, my contract in faith with thee, that to 
thee I live, and to thee I die, and that whether 
living or dead, I am now and forever thine.— 
Gotthold’s Emblems. 


———@e——_ 


Tre man who carries a lantern in a dark night 
can have friends all around him, walking safely by 
the help of its rays, and he not defrauded. So he 
who has the God-given light of hope in his breast, 
can help on many others in this world’s darkness, 
| not to his own loss, but to their precious gain. 
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SHE WAS A LITTLE FAIRY THING. They feared His holy presence 





BY M. A. RICE. 


SHE was a little fairy thing; 
Her eye was softly blue; 

Fair flaxen curls but half concealed 
A cheek of roseate hue; 

While round her sweet Simplicity 
Its spotless mantle threw. 


She was a little fairy thing; 
But, ah! no sister played 

With her, in the bright summer’s day, 
Beneath the beechen shade; 

No brother marked her footstep when 
She sported through the glade. 

Yet often from her favorite flower 
Ske kissed away the dew, 

And pleasing converse seemed to hold 
With each loved plant that grew, 

Or turned with earnest, wondering gaze 
To heaven’s ethereal blue. 


She loved the mystery of the storm, 
Nor feared its rude alarm; 

And viewed the rainbow in the cloud 
As Mercy’s circling arm ; 

Alike the sunshine and the shade 
Wrought in her soul a charm. 


Though she was but a tiny thing, 
She early loved the place 

Where God vouchsafes to sinful men 
His messages of grace, 

And many a wistful glance she bent 
Upon the preacher’s face. 

She was a little fairy thing, 
But not too young to die; 

I saw her on a snowy couch 
All pale and stricken lie ; 

Yet blessed words were on her lips, 
And heaven was in her eye. 

How many of the wise and great 
Have sought in vain the way 

Which this frail child so meekly trod 
To everlasting day! 

Soft was the fluttering sigh that bore 
Her happy soul away. 


———@ o—____ 


BIBLE STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


NUMBER I. 
BY PH@BE CARY. 
EDEN. 


In Eden’s happy garden, 
Where four pleasant rivers ran, 

God placed, in the beginning, 
The woman and the man; 

And gave them all the beasts to name, 
And trees to bear them food ; 

But one, of which they might not eat, 
Within the garden stood. 

But they broke that first commandment, 
And thus did grief begin; 

For sorrow came into the world 
When man had learned to sin. 





When his law was disobeyed ; 
And when they heard his voice again, 
They hid, and were afraid. 


And he told them, when in guiltiness 
They trembled at his feet, 

“Since ye have eaten of the tree 
I said ye should not eat, 

From out this pleasant garden, 
Where all is good and fair, 

Woman, thou shalt go to sorrow— 
Man, to labor and to care. 


Thy bread, in sweat hereafter, 
Shall be earned from out the soil, 
Though it bring forth only thistles, 
Sometimes, to pay thy toil. 
And when on earth is ended 
All the struggle and the pain, 
To the dust, whence thou wert taken, 
Thou shalt then return again.” 


So they went out very sorrowful, 
From that once happy place; 
And now to labor is the lot 
Of all the human race. 
But if we work and sin not, 
Work for us will be the best ; 
It can be a present blessing, 
Ending in a future rest. 


— 


OUR MOTHER. 
BY PAULINA. 


Ir ever from this checkered earth 
A ransomed soul ascended ; 
If ever blessedness had birth, 
As sin and sorrow ended ; 
If ever on the raptured eye 
Have burst the fields Elysian, 
Then thou pure dweller of the sky 
Hast seen that glory-vision. 


If ever from the world of bliss 
A seraph wing returneth ; 
If ever o’er the loved in this 
An angel bosom yearneth ; 
If ever near the tempted heart 
A snowy pinion waveth, ° 
Then, mother, still with us thou art, 
And still thy presence saveth. 


O, blessed be the deathless love 
That wafts an angel hither ; 

And blest for aye its Source above, 
That draws our spirits thither! 

And blessed be the realm of dreams 
The Beulah-land—the portal 

Whence glimmer bright celestial beams, 
As types of the immortal! 


——_—#@o——__— 


Tre tear, down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose; 

When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 
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MRS. GARRETT, 
FOUNDER OF THE GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE. 


EDITORIAL, 


HE name of Exiza Garrett will be honored 

while the world endures, As time shall de- 
velop the good results and the far-reaching influ- 
ence of the institution founded by her munifi- 
cence, it will be ranked by faithful historians with 
the names of Brown and Girard, Harvard and 
Yale. It will be singular in American history as 
that of the first female in our country who has 
attained so distinguished a rank by an act of 
Christian philanthropy. 

It is our happiness to enroll this name with 
appropriate respect upon pages consecrated to the 
development of female worth, and to present 
herewith the first portrait of this “elect lady” 
ever published. It will not be the object of the 
present sketch to record a minute biography of 
Mrs. Garrett, but rather to portray briefly her 
Christian character, and the prospective destiny 
of the institution with which her memory will be 
most prominently associated hereafter. 

Her original name was Eliza Clark. She was 
born near Newburg, New York, March 5, 1805. 
It is understood that she had the benefits of an 
early Christian training—to which, doubtless, many 
of the excellences of her subsequent character are 
directly attributable. 

In 1825 Miss Clark was married to Mr. Au- 
gustus Garrett. After a residence of a few years 
in New York, Mr. and Mrs. Garrett removed to 
Cincinnati, and afterward to New Orleans and 
Natchitoches. While on their passage down the 
Mississippi they had the melancholy task of 
burying on the river’s bank their first-born—a 
daughter, four years old—who had died a victim 
of the cholera. At Natchitoches they lost a son, 
their only-surviving child. 

In 1834 Mr. Garrett took up his residence in 
Chicago, where Mrs. Garrett joined him the fol- 
lowing year. 

In the winter of 1839 both Mr. and Mrs. Gar- 
rett made a profession of religion, and joined the 
Clark-Street Methodist Episcopal Church, under 
the faithful ministry of the Rev. P. RB. Borein. 
With that Church Mrs, Garrett became identified, 
and in it she continued a worthy member till her 
death, nearly seventeen years afterward, During 
this entire period she was characterized by a 
steady devotion to the service of God and by a 
strict observance of the rules of the Church, to- 
gether with a firm and constant fidelity to its inter- 
ests. When at home and in health, her place at 
public worship, as well as in the class and prayer 
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meetings, was never vacant. Her religious duties 
and obligations were ever held paramount to all 
else. There was an unvarying constancy in her 
Christian walk, mingled with a simple, quiet fervor 
and dignity of demeanor which commanded the 
respect and confidence of all who knew her. She 
was ever ready and willing, in all proper places 
and times, to acknowledge her fealty to Christ 
and her own Church; yet she never obtruded 
her views or paraded her professions upon the 
attentions of others. A beautiful consistency 
of profession and conduct distinguished her de- 
meanor both as a Christian and in the social circle. 
Many of her associates were not religious; some 
of them were vain and worldly. Her influence 
even upon such inspired in them the highest 
respect for her Christian principles, and impressed 
them with the reality and true dignity of the 
Christian life. She was always benevolent in 
proportion to her available means, but her char- 
ities were unostentatious. With her own hands 
she labored for the poor, and her feet often bore 
her to their habitations on errands of mercy. Yet 
she did not seek to be solitary in these acts of 
kindness, but codperated freely with other ladies 
of her Church and city in associations for benev- 
olent purposes. 

During the greater part of her life Mrs. Garrett . 
was by no means in the enjoyment of wealth. 
Chicago, at the period of Mr. Garrett’s settlement 
there, was but a small village, in which he de- 
cided to commence business anew, having been 
unsuccessful in other places. Events demon- 
strated the propriety of his choice of a location, 
By great exertions and successful investments he 
rose above former embarrassments, and succeeded 
in laying the foundations of an ample fortune, 
which, at his death, was much greater in prospect 
than in fact. After Chicago became a city, Mr. 
Garrett was elected to the office of Mayor. It 
may, however, be doubted whether his political 
or business prosperity proved a blessing to him 
personally. Certain it is that “he repeatedly ex- 
pressed his conviction, that, with his activity of 
mind and restless energy, he could never live a 
Christian unless he devoted his means and ef- 
forts to founding and building institutions for the 
Church. ‘He knew his duty, but he did it not,’ 
In December, 1848, he was summoned into the 
presence of his Judge, and his widow was left to 
perform the great work which he had refused 
to do.” Being without children, she became pos- 
sessed of one-half of his property absolutely and 
in fee. 

From this time forward Mrs. Garrett cherished 
a deep sense of responsibility for the right use 























of the means providentially placed at her dis- | 
Although not advanced in life and in the | terred them from committing themselves to what 
they felt to be their duty. Besides it was lament- 


posal. 
enjoyment of vigorous health, she did not long 
delay the preparation of a will, designed to be 
the exponent of her wishes and Christian pur- 
poses when she should be taken away. 

Grant Goodrich, Esq., of Chicago, had been the 
attorney and intimate friend of her husband, and 
also of herself during the settlement of Mr. Gar- 
rett’s estate. To him, as her legal adviser, and 
also as a Christian friend most competent to ap- 
preciate her views and wishes, she made early 
application to aid her in the preparation of her 
last will and testament. 

Both were conscious that the task before them 
was one of no ordinary importance, and they 
made it a matter of careful study and devout 
consideration. It would have been easy to dis- 
tribute a fortune among worthy objects; but to 
form a plan for the accomplishment of the largest 
possible good was a task requiring no ordinary 
anxiety, thought, and prayer. From the first 
Mrs. Garrett inclined to an educational enter- 
prise in some form. She believed that the future 
of the Church and the country demanded the 
thorough intellectual training of the young under 
the auspices of Christianity. Had there been no 
others to move in the good work of establishing 
seminaries and colleges, she might have seen her 
way clear to donate for such objects. She was, 
however, gratified to find that the general interest 
awakened in the minds of others promised to be 
equal to the requirements of this branch of edu- 
cation. At least colleges and seminaries were 
rapidly multiplying in all parts of the Church 
and country. 

Nevertheless, she perceived that ministerial ed- 
ucation was by no means receiving a correspond- 
ing share of attention, and that for various reasons 
it was not likely soon to be provided for in the 
ordinary way. To this, therefore, she directed her 
thonghts; and the more she examined the sub- 
ject, the more its importance rese in her estima- 
tion. She saw in her own Church a growing 
denomination of Christians, already numbering 
seven hundred thousand communicants, and re- 
quiring for its ordinary pastoral care not less than 
five thousand ministers, while the claims made 
upon it for missionaries, in behalf of the unevan- 
gelized portion of the country and the world, 
were absolutely unlimited. 

Many of the young men in the Church who 





felt called to the great work of preaching the | 


Gospel, were painfully conscious of deficiencies 


in education, amounting almost to a prohibition | 


from entering upon it; while others were plied 
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with influences from without, which often de- 


ably true that many who engaged in the minis- 
terial vocation left it prematurely, unable, with 
an imperfect preparation, to bear up under its 
weighty responsibilities. 

Was it not possible, in these circumstances, to 
establish an institution which should provide for- 
ever for the free tuition of accredited candidates 
for the sacred office—an institution which should 
collect and contain ample libraries, and all the 
appropriate apparatus of thorough and extended 
study; in which teachers of ability and expe- 
rience would be ever ready to welcome, guide, 
and encourage their junior brethren who might 
be disposed to profit by good opportunities? The 
want of such an institution was clearly perceived 
and intensely felt by hundreds of ministers in the 
active field; not a few of whom were veteran 
fathers, who held in lively remembrance the great 
disadvantages of early times. Still there were in 
the minds of many active prejudices against the 
professional education of ministers; and it was 
to be expected that, however well intended or 
wisely planned such an institution might be, it 
would meet with opposition. Besides, it would 
be impossible, under the most favoring circum- 
stances, to realize the ideal of the desired insti- 
tution in a brief period of time, or without a large 
outlay of funds. Mrs. Garrett considered the 
subject as well in view of its difficulties as its 
aspects of promise; and while the latter cheered 
her heart, the former did not cause her for a mo- 
ment to waver in purpose. They rather prompted 
her to larger effort; for, in the light of them, 
she perceived that nothing short of the consecra- 
tion of the larger portion of her estate would 
secure the accomplishment of her hopes. 

After due reflection and inquiry, she resolved 
to found an institution for ministerial education. 
Her will, drawn by the careful hand of Mr. Good- 
rich, was executed on the second day of Decem- 
ber, 1853. After making legacies to sundry indi- 
viduals to the amount of somewhat more than 
one-third of her estate, Mrs. Garrett’s will con- 
veyed “all the rest and residue—that is to say, 
the rents, issues, profits, and proceeds thereof,” 
to the erection, furnishing, and endowment of “a 
Theological Institution for the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, to be called the Garrett BrBLicaL 
InstiTuTE.” Said institution was to be located 
in or near Chicago, and was to be placed perpet- 
ually under the most careful guardianship of the 
Church. The property was not to be used till its 
increase or condition should give promise of the 
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successful accomplishment of the object to which 
it was devoted. 

The will also, with a wise reference to the 
distant future, contained this proviso: “In case 


at any time the said trust property, the rents, | 
issues, and proceeds thereof, shall exceed the | 


amount necessary to build, fit, furnish, endow, 
and support’ said Biblical Institute as aforesaid, 
I direct and devote the surplus to accumulate, or 
otherwise to be invested for accumulation, for the 
erection within the city of Chicago, or its vicinity, 
of a Female CoLLeGe, as soon as my said ex- 
ecutors, the survivors or survivor of them, or the 
trustees of said trust property, as herein provided, 
shall deem the same adequate therefor; the said 
Female College to be under the same control and 
government, and the trustees to be elected in the 
same manner, and to possess the same qualifica- 
tions as are provided for said Biblical Institute.” 

At the time when Mrs. Garrett’s will was exe- 
cuted, it was not supposed by herself or her 
friends that the benevolent designs she contem- 
plated could be accomplished from the avails 
of her estate for some years to come. Her prop- 
erty had been rendered by fires mostly unpro- 
ductive, while it was to some extent incumbered 
with debts. At this point a fact should be stated 
most honorable to her name and highly illustra- 
tive of her Christian self-denial. So anxious was 
Mrs. Garrett to disincumber her estate of its lia- 
bilities at the earliest possible period, and make 
it available to carry out her pious and benevolent 
designs, that for several years she would only 
accept four hundred dollars per annum for her 
support, and nearly half of that she devoted to 
religious uses. There are probably few who would 
have been as self-denying under such circum- 
stances. 

The providence of God did not allow designs 
so wise and so essential to the welfare of his 
Church to remain long undeveloped. The friends 
of the Church became interested to have the 
measure proposed carried into operation at the 
earliest moment possible. A beautiful site had 
just been selected for the North-Western Uni- 
versity on the shore of Lake Michigan, twelve 
miles north of Chicago, and it was resolved to erect 
at the same place a temporary building for the 
Biblical Institute. Through the agency of the 
tev. P. Judson, the building was promptly con- 
structed; so that in January, 1855, a temporary 
organization of the Institute was effected, under 
charge of the Rev. Dr. Dempster. 
ranged that this organization should be supported 
independent of the estate for a period of five 
years. Meantime a charter for the permanent 


It ‘was ar- 





institution was secured from the Legislature of 
the state in full accordance with Mrs. Garrett’s 
wishes. 

Events were now progressing in a most satis- 
factory manner, and there was every prospect that 
Mrs. Garrett, who had been present at the open- 
ing of the Introductory Institution, might see it 
accomplish its period of service, and then, having 
laid with her own hand the corner-stone of the 
permanent Institute, live to witness its results in 
following years. But Providence directed other- 
wise. 

In the autumn of 1855 the subject of our 
sketch, from a state of perfect health, was stricken 
down with mortal disease, and, after a few days 
of suffering, was called to her reward on high. 
On Sunday evening, the 18th of November, she 
was in her place at church, and on Thursday, the 
23d, she breathed her last! For some time be- 
fore her death an increase in her faith and piety 
was manifest to herself and others. Her heav- 
enly Father evidently prepared her for her last 
conflict. When informed that her exit was prob- 
ably near, she received the announcement un- 
startled and with a calm serenity, which only the 
mature Christian possesses in such an hour. 

To remove all possible doubt of her intentions 
and cherished purposes, one of her last acts was 
to confirm her bequest to the Garrett Biblical 
Institute, as chartered by the foregoing session 
of the Legislature. Having arranged her earthly 
affairs, she serenely awaited the Masters sum- 
mons into his presence. In Christian triumph she 
met her last enemy, and found him robbed of 
his sting. The Savior to whom she had commit- 
ted the keeping of her soul, gave her grace to 
come off “more than conqueror.” His supporting 
presence was gloriously manifest in the trying 
hour, enabling her to exclaim with her latest 
breath, “Bless the Lord, O my soul!” Who 
would not die the death of the righteous? Alas! 
how different have been the closing scenes of 
many who, like her, had the means of doing 
good, but have failed rightly to use them ! 

Such scenes of holy triumph are not often wit- 
nessed as the sequel of an ordinary Ghristian life ; 
and it is instructive to look back from a stand- 
point like this upon the religious career of an 
individual who thus triumphantly passes “through 
death’s iron gate.” Fortunately we are able here 
to introduce the testimony of the Rev. H. Crews, 
an able and experienced minister of the Rock 
River conference, who was Mrs. Garrett’s pastor 
as eatly as 1840, and who knew her well from 
that time till the termination of her earthly course. 
“T have,” says Mr. Crews, “been thirty years in 
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the ministry, moving from place to place. But 
take Mrs. Garrett, all in all, in view of her rela- 
tions and circumstances in life, I have never met 
with her superior, and seldom, if ever, her equal— 
so patient in suffering, so persevering in opposi- 
tion, so meek in contradiction, so courageous in 
difficulties, and so constant and uniform in all 
that makes the Christian and Methodist.” Much 
more similar testimony might be added, relating 
to the Christian life and happy death of our de- 
parted sister; but her “record is on high.” 

Three years have passed away since the death of 
Mrs. Garrett, and already the seed planted by her 
hand is producing fruit—an earnest of a glorious 
and endless harvest. The institution which her 
liberality endowed, and which it was feared might 
have to struggle for a time with opposition and prej- 
udice, was, only a few months after her decease, 
formally accepted and sanctioned by the General 
conference, the highest judicatory of the Church. 
The Bishops, the highest officers of the Church, 
were appointed a Board of Council for the insti- 
tution, and under their advice it has been perma- 
nently organized. It is now in efficient operation. 
It has during the current year called together 
half a hundred students, and received intima- 
tions of many more intending to enter. The stu- 
dents present have not only commenced a liberal 
course of study, but have engaged in appropriate 
efforts for the spread of the Gospel in destitute 
neighborhoods of the vicinity. The missionary 
spirit, to an encouraging extent, pervades the 
institution, and several of its members purpose 
devoting themselves to the foreign field. 

For many interesting particulars respecting the 
enterprise as thus far developed, together with 
all such facts as intending students will desire 
to know, we must refer to the “ Manual of Infor- 
mation,” a copy of which is sent gratuitously to 
any person applying by mail to the “Agent of 
the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois.” 

The institution is crganized with an able Board 
of Instruction,* and may now be considered as 
fairly established. And, indeed, indications are 
not wanting that, at no distant day, it will receive 
and instruct more students than any other the- 
ological seminary in the country. Indeed, its 
friends may reasonably expect that before many 
years it will annually graduate into the ranks of 
the itinerancy a number of efficient ministers suf- 
ficiently large to organize an annual conference. 
What a glorious consummation will that be in 
the history of our common Methodism! But 





*The Faculty consists of Rev. John Dempster, D. D., 
Rev. D. P. Kidder, D. D., Rev. H. Bannister, D. D. 


| probably the year will never come when all its 
alumni will enter any one conference. They will 
“go into all the world to preach the Gospel ;” 
some to China, some to India, some to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, some to Africa, and some 
to the islands of the sea; while others will remain 
to evangelize the land of their birth, and to spread 
the knowledge of a risen Savior among the mill- 
ions who are destined to populate the broad lands 
lying between the Atlantic and the Pacific. Let 
the imagination follow these multiplying laborers 
for a score of years, and, witnessing the fruit of 
their toil, estimate the extent of their influence 
for God and his Church, and also the Christian 
influence of Mrs. Garrett as it shall act through 
them. Yet how inadequate is the human imag- 
ination to reach the extent of these influences as 
they will be developed in the day of eternity! 

May it not also be hoped that, apart from the 
results of the institution which she has founded, 
the example of Mrs. Garrett’s munificence will 
provoke others to good works—will, in short, 
inaugurate an era of enlarged Christian benev- 
olence? Let none of those who admire the ex- 
ample which Mrs. Garrett has set, and who feel 
longings within them to imitate it, be deterred 
from so commendable a course by the considera- 
tion that they can not do as much as she did. 
Let them remember that they will be held re- 
sponsible for what it is in their power to accom. 
plish, and not for the measure of another’s duty. 

Whether in this form or any other, it is greatly 
to be hoped that persons having the means of 
doing similarly good deeds, will imitate Mrs. Gar- 
rett in a timely consecration of their substance 
to the service of God; thus helping to swell the 
tide of Christian influence, by which alone this 
fallen world can be made better and souls gath- 
ered into the kingdom of heaven. 


RHAPSODISTS AND RAPPERS. 


Ir is necessary that minds, not only intellectu- 
ally, but psychologically endowed, should exist, to 
conduct us, like “ guiding stars, o’er life’s troubled 
sea.” And such minds have always existed. The 
sublimest truths spring from revelation as certainly 
as scientific results do from demonstration. But 
as a superior race is rendered ridiculous and con- 
temptible by an inferior at the nether extremity 
of the species—as, for instance, man is carica- 
| tured by apes and monkeys, and elephants by 
| rats and swine—so, in like manner, the seer and 
prophet have their ridiculous representatives in 
rhapsodists and rappers. 
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Stripture Cabinet, 


CuariTy ABOVE Rusrics.—“ J will have mercy, and 
not sacrifice.” Matthew xii, 7. 

Archbishop Tillotson gave the most exemplary proof 
of his charity, at the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
when thousands of Huguenots were driven over to Eng- 
land, many of whom settled in Canterbury, where their 
posterity still continue. The king having granted briefs 
to collect alms for their relief, Dr. T. was peculiarly act- 
ive in promoting their success, Dr. Beveridge, one of 
the prebendaries of Canterbury, refused to read the 
briefs as being contrary to the rubrics; he was silenced 
by Dr. Tillotson, with this energetic reply, “Doctor, Doc- 
tor, charity is above rubrics.” 


Gop’s PRovipENTIAL CaRE.—“ Fear ye not, therefore, 
ye are of more value than many sparrows.” Matt. x, 31. 

The Rev. Mr. Nosworthy, who died in 1677, had, from 
the persecuting spirit of the times, been imprisoned in 
Winchester, where he met with much cruel usage. After 
his release, he was several times reduced to great straits. 
Once, when he and his family had breakfasted, and had 
nothing left for another meal, his wife, lamenting her 
condition, exclaimed, “What shall I do with my poor 
children?” He persuaded her to walk abroad with him, 
and seeing a little bird, he said, “Take notice how that 
little bird sits and chirps, though we can not tell whether 
it has been at breakfast; and if it has, it knows not 
whither to go fora dinner. Therefore be of good cheer, 
and do not distrust the providence of God, for are we 
not better than many sparrows?” Before dinner they 
had plenty of provisions brought them. Thus was the 
promise fulfilled, “They who trust in the Lord shall not 
want any good thing.” 


Tue Servant as mis Lorp.—“ It ts enough for the 
disciple that he be ae hie master, and the servant as hie 
lord.” Matthew x, 25, 

When the Mexican Emperor, Gatimozin, was put upon 
the rack by the soldiers of Cortes, one of his nobles, who 
lay in tortures at the same time, complained piteously to 
his sovereign of the pain he endured. “Do you think,” 
said Gatimozin, “that I lie upon roses?” The nobleman 
ceased moaning, and expired in silence. “When a Chris- 
tian,” adds the pious Bishop Horne, “thinks his suffer- 
ings for sin, in sickness, or pain, etc., intolerable, let him 
remember those of his Lord, endured patiently on that 
bed of sorrow, the cross, and he will think so no longer.” 


Mortirying Six.—“ Knowing this, that our old man 
te crucified with him, that the body of sin might be de- 
stroyed, that henceforth we should not serve ein.” Romans 
vi, 6. 

“Five persons,” says Mr. Brooks, “were studying what 
Were the best means to mortify sin; one said, to medi- 





tate on death; the second, to meditate on judgment; the 
third, to meditate on the joys of heaven; the fourth, to 
meditate on the torments of hell; the fifth, to meditate 
on the blood and sufferings of Jesus Christ; and cer- 
tainly the last is the choicest and strongest motive of 
all. If ever we would cast off our despairing thoughts, 
we must dwell and muse much upon, and apply this 
precious blood to our own souls; so shall sorrow and 
mourning flee away.” 


ALIVE wiTHouTt THE Law.—“I was alive without the 
law once ; but when the commandment came, sin revived, 
and Idied.” Romans vii, 9. 

The following remarks of one of the Christian negroes, 
may be considered as illustrative of the above passage : 
“Yesterday morning,” said he, “when you preach, you 
show me that the law be our schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ. You talk about the ten commandments. You 
begin at the first, and me say to myself, ‘Me guilty ’ the 
second, ‘ Me guilty!’ the third, ‘Me guilty!’ the fourth, 
‘Me guilty!’ the fifth, ‘Me guilty! Then you say the 
sixth; I suppose plenty people live here, who say, ‘Me 
no guilty of that!’ Me say again in my heart, ‘Ah! me 
no guilty!’ ‘Did you never hate any person? Did you 
never wish that such a person, such a man or such a wo- 
man was dead?’ Massa, you talk plenty about that; and 
what I feel that time I can’t tell you. I talk in my 
heart, and say, Me the same person. My heart begin to 
beat—me want to cry—my heart heave so much, me 
do n’t knew what to do. Massa, me think me kill ten 
people before breakfast. I never think Iso bad. After- 
ward you talk about the Lord Jesus Christ, how he take 
all our sins. I think I stand the same like a person that 
have a big stone upon him head, and can’t walk—want 
to fall down. O Massa! I have trouble too much—I no 
sleep all night, and wept much. I hope the Lord Jesus 
Christ will take my sins from me! Suppose he no save 
me, I shall go to hell forever.” 


Tue OLD AND THE NEw Heart.— For 1 delight in the 
law of God after the inward man, But I see another law 
in my members warring against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the law of sin which is in 
my members.” Romane vii, 22, 23. 

The Rev. William Johnson, missionary in Africa, gives 
the following account : “One woman was much distress- 
ed, and wept, and said that she had two hearts which 
troubled ber so much, that she did not know what to do. 
One was the new heart, that told her all things that she 
had ever been doing. The same heart told her she must 
go to Jesus Christ, and tell him all her sins, as she had 
heard at church; but her old heart told her, ‘Never 
mind, God no save black man, but white man. How 
know he died for black man? Her new heart said, ‘Go, 
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ery to him, and ask.’ Old heart tell me, do my work 
first, fetch water, make fire, wash, and then go pray. 
When work done, then me forget to pray. I don’t know 
what I do.’ I read to her the seventh chapter to the Ro- 
mans, and showed that the apostle Paul felt the same 
things, and spoke of two principles in man. When I 
came to the verse, ‘O wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?’ she said, 
‘Ah, Massa, that me—me no know what to do.’ I added 
the words of Paul, ‘I thank God, through Jesus Christ ;’ 
and explained to her the love of Christ, how he died for 
sinners like her. She burst into tears; and has contin- 
ued ever since, so far as I know, to follow her Savior.” 


BrokEN oFF BY UNBELIEF.—“ Thou wilt say then, The 
branches were broken off, that I might be graffed in. Well, 
because of unbelief they were broken off, and thou standest 
by faith. Be not high-minded, but fear.” Romans xi, 
19, 20. 

“Had I,” says D’Israeli, “to sketch the situation of 
the Jews in the ninth century, and to exhibit at the 
same time the character of that age of bigotry, could I 
do it more effectually, than by the following anecdote, 
which a learned friend discovered in some manuscript 
records: ‘A Jew at Rouen, in Normandy, sells a house 
to a Christian inhabitant of that city. After some time 
of residence, a storm happens, lightning falls on the 
house, and does considerable damage. The Christian, 
unenlightened and villainous, cites the trembling de- 
scendant of Israel into court for damages. His eloquent 
advocate hurls an admirable philippic against this de- 
testable nation of heretics, and concludes by proving that 
it was owing to this house having been the interdicted 
property of an Israelite, that a thunderbolt fell upon the 
roof. The judges, as it may be supposed, were not long 
in terminating this suit. They decreed that God had 
damaged this house as a mark of bis vengeance against 
the property of a Jew, and that therefore it was just the 
repairs should be at his cost!” 


Prunine THE Vine.—“I am the vine, ye are the 
branches.” John xv, 5. 

Gotthold visiting a person who was in deep affliction 
and sorrow, was told by the family that he was in the 
garden. Thither he followed, and found him employed 
in clearing a vine of its superfluous leaves. After a 
friendly salute, he inquired what he was doing. “I 
find,” was the reply, “that, owing to the abundant rain, 
this vine is overgrown with wood and leaves, which pre- 
vents the sun from reaching and ripening the grapes. I 
am therefore pruning part of them away, that it may 
bring its fruit to maturity.” Gotthold rejoined: And 
do you find that in this operation the vine resists and 
opposes you? If not, why are you displeased that a gra- 
cious God should do to you what your vine must not be 
displeased that you do to it? You prune off the super- 
fluous foliage in order that it may bear the better fruit ; 
and God takes away your temporal blessings and earthly 
comforts, in order that faith may produce its noble fruits 
of love, humility, patience, hope, and prayer, and these 
larger, and fairer, and sweeter than before. Let them 
talk as they please. When a man has a superfluity of 
all things, and is a total stranger to the cross, the Sun 
of righteousness, with its gracious rays, can scarcely 
reach the heart; and hence his Christianity usually 
bears only the harsh and acrid fruits of hypocrisy, pride, 
unkindness, and implacability. Let God, therefore, do 





with you as he will; he will do you no harm. You are 
now stripping the vine of its leaves; in spring you hoed 
it, planted layers, pruned the suckers, and bound the 
branches. My friend, you are yourself a branch on the 
spiritual Vine, which is the Lord Jesus. God is the 
dresser, and he well knows that, without his grace and 
care, he can look for no good at your hands. This is the 
reason why he employs contempt to lay you in the earth, 
trials to prune, affliction to restrain, and poverty to strip 
you of your leaves. He intends it all to make his grace 
sweeter to you, and your heart sweeter to him. 

O my God, withdraw not from me thy care, otherwise 
I shall grow wild- and corrupt. Prune, bind, and strip 
me as thou wilt; my comfort shall be, that thou canst 
never mean it for evil. 


Dust as AN Emspiem or Sin.—On an excursion into 
the country during the hot days of summer, Gotthold 
discovered that the clothes of the party were covered 
with dust, which they had not perceived as it fell, but 
which now gave them trouble enough to brush and shake 
off. From this occurrence, said he, let us reap a useful 
admonition on the subject of sin and its properties. At 
the present season, when the weather is fine and undis- 
turbed by showers, dust is easily raised and falls plenti- 
fully. In like manner it is, when flesh and blood enjoy 
fair weather and sunshine, that sinful lusts are most apt 
to be excited, and drop most thickly in actual sins. 

As dust consists of many minute particles, and falls 
imperceptibly, so that we scarcely perceive, till we are 
bespread with it: so do many small sins combine to form 
a great one, which is called habit and security, and is the 
nearest stage to hell. 

As dust injures clothes, and sometimes sticks so fast 
that it can by no means be removed from them, and as 
no one likes it, but labors, as we are now doing, to brush 
it off, even so sin makes us hateful in the sight of God, 
and disreputable in that of men, so that we ought justly 
to take all pains to purge our conscience and amend our 
life. 

No one who travels in weather like this, can escape 
the dust; and just as little upon the pilgrimage of this 
transitory life can any boast of being unsullied by sin. 

In fine, as the dust settles and lies as quietly as if it 
had no existence, but is stirred and raised by the slight- 
est breath of wind, so it sometimes seems as if sin no 
longer dwelt within us, but was vanquished and annihi- 
lated, and we freed from all restraint to serve God ina 
pure and blameless life. No sooner does opportunity oc- 
cur than sin makes its appearance, and we discover that 
we have much more of the world in our hearts than we 
had ever supposed. 

Alas! thou righteous God, how abominable and de- 
filed in thy most holy sight are my garments and walk! 


| No doubt, from day to day, I brush the dust away, but 


ah, me! how little good it does! Forgive me, O my Fa- 


| ther, forgive me, and do thou thyself cleanse and purge 


me, granting grace that my walk may be habitually cir- 
cumspect, and that, at last, I may enter pure and unsul- 


| lied into thy city. 


Goop Company.—The Rev. James Owen, a pious min- 
ister in Shrewsbury, being asked, when on his death-bed, 
whether he would have some of his friends sent for to 
keep him company, replied, “My fellowship is with the 
Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ; and he that is 
not satisfied with that company, doth not deserve it.” 


— 
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Hotes and Queries, 


CurLpreN NurturED By Wotves.—Le Loyer, an old 
writer on Demonology, relates a story of a child nurtured 
by wolves remarkably similar to those which have been 
recently brought from the kingdom of Oude. 
count is, that in the reign of the Emperor Louis of Ba- 


varia—1313-47—a child was taken in a forest of Hesse | 


who walked on his hands and feet, and in this manner 
was able to run faster than any wild animal. After a 
time they succeeded in taming him, and he was taught 
to walk upright by tying his hands to sticks. He related 
that, at the age of about three years, he had been carried 
away by wolves, which had removed him to their den, 
Without doing him any harm. The wolves shared their 
food with him, and lay round him in winter in order to 
protect him from the cold. They forced him to walk and 
run like themselves, on his hands and feet; and he be- 
came so perfect in this mode of progression, that there 
was no wolf in the forest which could run faster, or leap 
a ditch better than he could. This boy was presented to 
Prince Henry, Landgrave of Hesse, and he often said 
that he would have preferred to remain with the wolves, 
so far had his life in the woods become a second nature. 
(Histoire de Spectres, ete., p. 140.) Concerning this 
writer, see Bayle, Dict., art. “Loyer.” He was born in 
1540, and died in 1634, at the age of ninety-four. 

This narrative has a close resemblance to Indian stories 
about children nurtured by wolves, and is liable to the 
fame suspicions as to its veracity. A child of three 
years old carried off by wolves would not retain a clear 
recollection of the event. It is inconceivable that any 
practice should enable a boy to run upon all-fours as fast 
as a wolf. The formation of the human body excludes 
the possibility of such a performance. Even if the wolf 
who carried off the child were disposed to spare its life, 
and, what is still more marvelous, to feed it, and to sup- 
ply its want of clothes by their warmth in winter, yet 
the other wolves in the same forest would not be likely 
to be equally humane and tender. The story seems to 
represent the boy as the general friend and associate of 
the wolves in the forest. In winter, moreover, when the 
ground is covered with snow, wolves become ravenous, 
and wander to great distances from their usual haunts in 
search of food. What happened to the wolf-boy at such 
a season as this? Altogether the story is irreconcilable 
with either human or lupine nature. 

It should be added that the time when Le Loyer wrote 
was removed by more than two centuries from the occur- 
rence of the event described. 

Marvelous tales of this kind received no proper inves- 
tigation in the fourteenth or even in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; but the Indian stories, being recent, might, when 
the tranquillity of Oude is restored, be sifted by some 
scientific naturalist. 


Composition oF THE Human Bopy.—The living ani- 
mal is made up for the most part of water. A man of 
154 Ibs. weight contains 116 Ibs. of water, and only 38 
Ibs. of dry matter. From his skin and from his lungs 
water is continually evaporating. Were the air around 
him perfectly dry his skin would become parched and 


shriveled, and thirst would oppress his feverish frame. | 


Vor. XVIII.—28 


This ac- | 
| ered and ghastly mummy. 





The air which he breathes from his lungs is loaded with 
moisture. Were that which he draws in entirely free 
from watery vapor, he would soon breathe out the fluids 
which fill up his tissues, and would dry up into a with- 
It is because the simoom and 
other hot winds of the desert approach to this state of 
dryness, that they are so fatal to those who travel on the 


| arid waste.—Johnson’s Chemistry of Common Life. 


Professor Quetelet states that of the 38 pounds of dry 
matter in the model man, 24 pounds are flesh and fat, and 
14 pounds bone; 28 pounds are organic matter—combus- 
tible—10 pounds mineral matter—incombustible. If a 
hundred pounds of human blood be rendered perfectly 
dry, by a heat not much exceeding that of boiling water, 
it will be reduced in weight to somewhat less than twenty- 
two pounds. It loses about 7814 per cent. of water. 
The blood weighs, in the liquid state, nearly twenty 
pounds in a healthy full-grown average man, and it con- 
sists very nearly of 153g pounds of water and 444 pounds 
of solid matter. The blood contains by weight only one- 
eighth of the dry matter of the body, so that the strength 
of the latter could be sustained only for a very short pe- 
riod without supplies from other sources. And yet an 
animal does not die of starvation till it has lost two- 
fifths of its weight, and more than a third of its heat. 


SALTNESS OF THE SEA.—The sea is supposed to have 
acquired its saline principle when the globe was in the 
act of subsiding from a gaseous state. The density of 
sea water depends upon the quantity of saline matter it 
contains: the proportion is generally about three or four 
per cent., though it varies in different places; the ocean 
contains more salt in the southern than in the northern 
hemisphere, the Atlantic more than the Pacific. The 
greatest proportion of salt in the Pacific is in the paral- 
lels of twenty-two degrees north latitude and seventeen 
degrees south latitude: near the equator it is less; and 
in the polar seas it is least, from the melting of the ice. 
The saltness varies with the seasons in these regions, and 
the fresh water, being lighter, is uppermost. Rain makes 
the surface of the sea fresher than the interior parts, and 
the influx of rivers renders the ocean less salt at their 
estuaries: the Atlantic is brackish three hundred miles 
from the mouth of the Amazon. Deep seas are more 
saline than those that are shallow, and inland seas com- 
municating with the main are less salt, from the rivers 
that flow into them: to this, however, the Mediterranean 
is an exception, occasioned by the great evaporation and 
the influx of salt currents from the Black Sea and the 
Atlantic.. The water in the Straits of Gibraltar, at the 
depth of six hundred and seventy fathoms, is four times 
as salt as that at the surface. Fresh water freezes at the 
temperature of thirty-two degrees of Fahrenheit; the 
point of congelation of salt water is lower. As the spe- 
cific gravity of the water of the Greenland Sea is about 
1.02664, it does not freeze till its temperature is reduced 
to twenty-eight and a half degrees of Fahrenheit; so 
that the saline principle preserves the sea in a liquid 
state toa much higher latitude than if it had been fresh, 
while it is better suited for navigation by its greater 
buoyancy. The healthfulness of the sea is ascribed to 
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the mixing of the water by tides and currents, which 
prevents the accumulation of putrescent matter. 


ComposiTIon OF GLass.—Glass has usually been con- 
sidered to be a strictly chemical combination of its ingre- 
dients, and a very perfect artificial compound. Such, 
however, is not the case, the alkali in common glass being 
in a very imperfect state of combination. Thus Mr. 
Griffiths has shown that if either flint-glass or plate-glass 
be finely pulverized in an agate mortar, then placed upon 
turmeric paper, and moistened with pure water, strong 
indications of free alkali will be obtained. Mr. Farraday 
considers glass rather as a solution of different substan- 
ces one in another than as a strong chemical compound ; 
and it owes its power of resisting—chemical—agents gen- 
erally to its perfectly-compact state, and the existence of 
an insoluble and unchangeable film of silica or highly- 
silicated matter upon its surface. 


Wuat are Tears?—The distinction of tears shed 
from various causes is but imperfectly understood. Let 
us, therefore, hear Mr. Abernethy on the subject—* What 
are the tears? Now, any body making such an inquiry 
would really surprise a person who had not reflected on 
the subject. What are the tears? Does not every body 
know what the tears are? One would think that a per- 
son who instituted such an inquiry had never seen a 
blubbering boy with the salt water running down his 
cheeks. Ay, but are these tears? Those are tears, to be 
sure, such as are shed from irritation or from sorrow, but 
they are not the common tears. They inflame the eye, 
they excoriate the very cheek down which they run. 
What are those salt water tears? O, they are the prod- 
uct of the lachrymal gland, which is lodged in a slight 
fossa of the orbitary part of the os frontis. It is the 
property of these glands—the salivary glands—to secrete 
occasionally, and not continually, and to secrete profusely 
at times. This is the source of the salt water which is 
shed for our grief, or when any thing irritates the sur- 
face of the eye; but it is a kind of salt water not calcu- 
lated for lubricating the surface of the eye; that you 
may be assured of. What are the common tears? Un- 
questionably, a very lubricous fluid to facilitate the mo- 
tion of the eyelid upon the front of the eyeball—a mu- 
cilaginous liquor—a thin mucilage—secreted from the 
whole surface of the concavity. That it is mucilage, is 
manifest; for, where it is abundant in quantity, and per- 
haps having a greater abundance than common, in conse- 
quence of inflammation, does it not gum the eyelids to- 
gether? I say it is a mucilaginous secretion, excellently 
calculated for preserving the front of the eye, and for 
preserving it moist, so that it may be transparent.” 


InsTANCES OF HyPrreo.e.—An ingenious and inter- 
esting research has been made for passages similar in idea 
to the following: 

“Could we with ink the ocean fill, 
Were the whole earth of parchment made, 
Were every little stick a quill, 
And every man a scribe by trade— 
To write the love of God above, 
Would drain the ocean dry, 
Nor would the scroll contain the whole, 
Though stretehed from sky to sky!” 

In a “ History of the Middle Ages,” written about the | 
year A. D. 1200, by Berington, the following occurs : 

“If the high thundering Redeemer of mankind had | 
bestowed on me a hundred iron tongues, the sky were 





changed into a sheet of paper, the sea into ink, and my 
hand could move as rapidly as the running hare, it would 
not be in my power fully to explain to you the excellence 
of the oratorical art.” 

In Cowper’s translation of Homer’s Iliad, a thought 
somewhat akin to the above is thus rendered : 

“Their multitude was such, 
That to immortalize them each by name, 
Ten mouths, ten tongues, an everlasting voice, 
And heart of adamant would not suffice.” 

Dryden, in translating into rhyme the Georgies of Vir- 

gil, has this passage : 
“Not that my song in sucha scanty space 
So large a subject fully can embrace— 
Not though I were supplied with iron lungs, 
A hundred mouths fill’d with as many tongues,” etc. 

Very slightly different are the following lines by the 
same author, in translating the neid: 

“Tad I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
And throats of brass inspired with iron lungs, 
T could not half these horrid crimes repeat, 
Nor half the punishment those crimes have met.” 

It is conjectured, and perhaps not without some foun- 
dation, that the concluding verse of the Gospel according 
to St. John may have suggested the lines first quoted : 

“And there are also many other things which Jesus 
did, the which, if they should be written every one, I 
suppose that even the world itself could not contain the 
books that should be written.” 


A Latin Lyric.—The following Latin lyric, beautiful 
in sentiment as in meter, shows that rhyme in Latin 
poetry will chime upon the ear with as charming effect 
as in English : 

DE AMORE JESUS. 
Jesu, clemens, pie Deus! 

Jesu, dulcis amor meus! 
Jesu bone, Jesu pie, 

Fili Dei et Mariz. 
Quisnam possit enarrare, 
Quam jucundum te amare, 

Tecum fide sociari, 

Tecum semper delectari. 
Fac ut possim demonstrare 
Quam sit dulce te amare; 

Tecum pati, tecum fiere, 

Tecum semper congaudere. 
O majestas infinita, 

Amor noster, Spes, et Vita, 
Fac nos dignos te videre, 
Tecum semper permanere. 

Ut videntes et fruentes, 

Jubilemus et cantemus, 
In beata coeli vita, 
Amen! Jesu, fiat ita.” 


Tue Gorpian Knor is named from this incident in 
classic history: Gordius—a king of Phrygia Major—be- 
ing raised from the plow to the throne, placed the har- 
ness, or furniture of his wain and oxen in the temple of 
Apollo, tied in such a knot that the monarchy of the 
world was promised to him that could untie it; which, 
when Alexander, that “tumor of a man,” had long tried, 
and could not do, he cut it with his sword. 


Qvery.—Is the hymn commencing “ Blow ye the trum- 
pet, blow,” C. Wesley’s? In some collections it is cred- 
ited to Toplady. K. 
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Stems, Piterarpy, Scientific, and Acligions. 


SraFFEL’s ARITHMETICAL Macutne.—This machine is 
one of the scientific achievements of the times—perform- 
ing addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division 
with great quickness and unerring accuracy, and can cal- 
culate powers, roots, and fractions. Externally the ma- 
chine is small and rather plain, but its internal construc- 
tion is necessarily complex. It is an oblong brass box, 
about four inches high. On the upper face are the 
words, “ additio, subtractio, multiplicatio, divisio,” ranged 
in a semicircle; and to whichever of these an index is 
turned by a small handle, the machine is then in a state 
to perform that particular rule or operation. Seven small 
holes are seen, with movable plates beneath them, marked 
by numerals; several similar holes in the peripheries of 
seven little vertical wheels; and thirteen number-holes, 
so designated in another piece of apparatus. Each set 
of seven holes has a traversing movement, but the longer 
series is immovable. The principle of the operation is 
somewhat as follows: the two smaller frames are adjusted 
to the conditions of the question, so as to represent two 
sums to be added or two to be multiplied, etc., and then 
on turning a handle the answer appears at the thirteen 
holes of the other frame. Every one of the twenty- 
seven holes has ten numerals—0 to 9—belonging to it, 
and any one of these ten may appear at the opening, ac- 
cording to the adjustment for the solution of each ques- 
tion. The machine can multiply seven figures by seven 
figures, or millions by millions, and can display analogous 
powers in the other arithmetical processes. There is one 
little feature in this machine which seems to approach 
nearer to the volition or judgment of an intelligent be- 
ing than even the calculating itself. The machine cor- 
rects certain errors into which the computer might him- 
self inadvertently fall. For instance, if the machine is 
set to subtract a larger number from a smaller, or to di- 
vide a number by another larger than itself, the machine 
can not and will not do it; it rings a bell, and then stops 
work, 


BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE YEAR.—The 
sums contributed to the yarious benevolent societies for 
the current year have been somewhat less than for the 
previous one. We annex the amount of receipts, as sta- 
ted in the annual reports presented by the societies named. 
They are as follows, compared with the last two years : 


4 1857. 1856, 
59...$441.305....$393,167 


















American Bible Society 
American Tract Society.. 
*B. C. Foreign Missions.. 
Preshyterian Board For. } 
American Home Miss. Society 
American and For. Chris. Union..... 
American Antislavery Society......... 
N. Y. State Colonization Society.. 

American Fem. Guardian Society... 
N. Y. Sunday School Union.......-+++- 13; 
American Sea. Friend Society.. 

Female Magid: alen Society........ 





WON sineosscincdstiunasiseumaaneniiane $1,582,287 $1,779,136 $1,555,625 


Sratisties of tHe Mernopist Episcoran Cavrcn 
Sovurn.—From the Annual Minutes of the Methodist 





total membership of the Church is 655,777, being an in- 
crease over last year’s returns of 12,069. The white 
members number 404,430; white probationers, 62,231; 
colored members, 148,525; colored probationers, 29,394; 
Indian members and probationers, 3,855; traveling and 
local preachers, 7,341. 

The following table shows the membership in the order 
of the conferences named : 















1. Kentucky eeeeeesesees 22,934 
Louisville ° oseeeees 20,186 
Missouri.. : 















8. Memphis... 
9. Mississippi. 
10. Virginia....... 
1]. Western Virg 
12. North Carolina.... 
13. South Carolina. 








Bi: Gi ccnsicccnteassnnsnbtenemeapiiimeagen +207 3407 
15. Alabama.... 64,523 
16. Florida....... 15,376 
17. Texas...... 14,812 





Bh, PACES o.cescceeeccece. 129 
22. Indian Mission. 4,045 
23. Louisians............cscccccccosecceeceonsoececeeceesoonecsecces 14,716 


British WESLEYAN Miss1ons.—The total sum contrib- 
uted for missions in Great Britain by the Wesleyans, for 
the year 1858, is £123,062 18s. 11d., or about $615,000. 


METHODISTS IN THE UNITED STaTES.— 


Preachers in the Methodist Episcopal Church............+++++.6,134 

Preachers in the Methodist Episcopal Church South. ae 2,434 
Total... scccccccoccccesscossoccceveessseses 0 soceveee cece cocese ceseesccoese ese 8,568 

Local preachers in the Methodist Episcopal Church.......... 7,169 

Local preachers in the Methodist Episcopal Church South..4,907 
Es ccccincintiviinninhienisniitiniientiniehbedeeinimacpeadeain idbavsoiitinate 12,076 
Total of traveling and local preachers...........c0essesseeee 





Membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church 327 
Membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church South..655, aT7 


| aaiabhiaediaeaniaa einen seseeseees] 456,104 


Cause OF THE Sun’s Heat.—According to Professor 
Thompson, the well-known English astronomer, all the 
theories that have yet been proposed to account for the 
heat of the sun, as well as every conceivable theory, must 
be one or the other, or a combination of the following 
three: First, that the sun is a heating body, losing heat; 
second, that the heat emitted from the sun is due to the 


| chemical action among materials originally belonging to 


Episcopal Church South, for 1857-8, we learn that the | 





* Nine months only of the present year. 


his mass, or that the sun is a great fire; third, that mete- 
ors falling into the sun give rise to the heat which he 
emits. It is demonstrable, according to Professor T., 
that, unless the sun be of matter inconceivably more con- 
ducive to heat and less volatile than any terrestrial mete- 
orie matter that is known of, he would become dark in 
two or three minutes, or days, or years, at his present 
rate of emission, if—as is argued by some—he had no 
source of energy to draw from but primitive heat, 


PROTESTANTISM IN Russra.—There are at present more 
than three millions and a half of Protestants in Russia 
in a population of sixty-five millions. The stronghold 
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of Protestantism is in the province of Finland, with a 
population of 1,636,000, all of whom belong to the Lu- 
theran Church, with the exception of 65,000 members of 
tae Greek Church, and in three Baltic provinces, Esland, 
Livonia, and Courland, where the German language still 
prevails. 

SALARIES IN ENGLAND.—Cabinet ministers, $25,000; 
Lord Chancellor, $50,000; Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
$100,000 ; Vice Chancellors, $30,000; Judge of Appeals, 
$400,000; Chief Justice, $400,000; Judge of Queen’s 
Bench, $27,500 ; Judge of Common Pleas, $35,000 ; Judges, 
generally, from $25,000 to $40,000. 


OriGin oF THE Worp Onronacon.—Our readers are 
aware that it has been proposed to form a new state by 
taking that part of Michigan lying along the southern 
shores of Lake Superior, and uniting with it a slice from 
the northern part of Wisconsin, bounded by a line run- 
ning due west from the mouth of the Menomonee river. 
“Ontonagon” is the name proposed for the new state. 
Ontonagon is an Indian name, and bears the unmixed 
English translation of a “wooden bowl.” It became at- 
tached to the river which empties its waters into Lake 
Superior, from the following incident : 

“ Many years ago, in the early settlement of that coun- 
try, a gentleman who has since represented that district 
in the Legislature of Michigan, was traveling through 
that country in company with a party of Indians, and 
encamped for the night on the banks of the river. In 
the morning the party were regaling themselves on 
roasted fish and muskrat chowder, which was served 
up in @ large wooden bowl, belonging to one of the 
females of the crowd, and in which, while on the trail, 
she carried her infant. Now, the aforesaid gentleman 
has never been known to be wanting in that thing called 
a most voracious appetite, and on this occasion was mak- 
ing sad havoc with the chowder, much to the fears and 
discomfiture of the balance of the party, who had often 
been on the verge of famine while their white friend was 
with them. 

“ A rush was made for the bowl, and in the melee which 
ensued it was kicked into the river. The dusky beauty, 
seeing this indispensable article of her household, which 
served the double purpose of soup tureen and infant’s 
cradle, floating away, rushed to her white friend and 
throwing her arms around his neck, with tears in her 
eyes, said, ‘ Ne-ne-mo-sha, Ab, in-yaw! ne-guynsdon On- 
to-na-gon!’ which in English means, ‘Dearest Abner, 
save, O! save, my wooden bowl!’ 

“The waves were cold and the current stormy, but this 
appeal to his love, duty, and gallantry was irresistible, 
and the chivalrous gentleman stripping off his ‘ breech- 
c'oth,’ rushed to the rescue. The struggle was short, but 
victory perched on the wet and dripping banner of our 
hero, who stood, Hyperion-like, on the rocky shore, shak- 
ing aloft the wooden bowl and shouting, ‘On-to-na-gon!’ 
From this heroic exploit the river derived its name, and 
it is that which is now sought as the title of a new state.” 


PerriFyinG WELLS.—In the village of Matlock, Der- 
byshire, England, are the world-famous petrifying wells. 
Here are the Hights of Abraham and the towering rock 
of High Tor; between them flows the river Derwent. 
From the sides of these rocks little streams issue, and 
every thing this water runs over turns to stone! If you 
take a favorite rose-bush, and so place it as to allow the 
stream to drip down its thorny side, it will, in the course 


| 





of twelve moons, become petrified—a rock of beauty, in 
fact, defying the sculptor’s art. The favorite things to 
petrify are birds’ nests and eggs, which are very beauti- 
ful. Toys, once the favorite playthings of a now de- 
parted child, are here petrified; and thus they become a 
real treasure. 

The petrifying springs that trickle out of the perpen- 
dicular sides of Mount Abraham and High Tor, at Mat- 
lock, are highly charged with lime; on exposure to the 
air a large portion of the water evaporates and the lime 
remains; whatever this reduced quantity of water trick- 
les over, therefore, soon becomes coated with a thin film 
of lime, which, increasing in substance, partakes of the 
property of limestone. Woody fiber, that will absorb 
the water, will have lime deposited within its cells, and 
which, hardening to the consistence of stone, imparts at 
length that solidity which we call petrifaction. 


Deatu or Rev. Grorce CorEs.—Rev. George Coles, 
for twelve years editor of the Christian Advocate and 
Journal, died in New York city, May Ist, aged sixty- 
seven years. He was born in Stewkley, England, Janu- 
ary 2, 1792; was converted at the age of thirteen; began 
preaching at twenty-two, and emigrated to America in 
1818. Few men are so much beloved. He was the au- 
thor of several publications, among which may be men- 
tioned, The Antidote, a Treatise against Infidelity; Lec- 
tures to Children, in several volumes; A Concordance of 
the Holy Scriptures; My Youthful Days; My First Years 
in America; Later Years; Heroines of Methodism; and 
various tracts and smaller publications. 

The following peculiarity in reference to his social 
character we find stated in an article in Zion’s Herald: 
“ His fondness for the society of children, and his faculty 
of interesting and instructing them was extraordinary. 
Wherever he went, after a short acquaintance, they clus- 
tered about him as a father, and, not by anecdote, of 
which he had no great fund, but by original conceptions 
and by questions and by quaint remarks fitted to their 
capacity, he always succeeded in controlling their atten- 
tion.” 

Though troubled very much in regard to the subject 
of death, some two weeks before his departure, yet as the 
day drew on he acquired the victory and died, as our min- 
isters always die, “ well.” 


Tue ALABAMA RESOLUTION.—The resolution of the 
Alabama conference, calling for the expunging from the 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church South a 
rule relating to the buying of men, women, and children, 
was presented to all the annual conferences of the Church 
South, except the Kansas Mission and the Indian confer- 
ences. The Pacific took no action. There were in the 
conferences that voted on the question 1,160 concurring 
votes, being 160 over the constitutional majority. The 
subject was debated at great length by the General con- 
ference, and finally it was resolved to strike out by a vote 
of 140 ayes to 8 nays. Four years ago the General con- 
ference of the Church South defined the General Rule to 
have reference exclusively to the African slave-trade. 


Tse Barrist Cavrcy iN THE Unirep Srares.—The 
increase of the Baptist Church in the United States dar- 
ing the last ten years has been 178,000, chiefly in the 
west and south. It is estimated that some 15,000 have 
been added to the Church on profession of faith and by 
baptism during the current year, making the grand total 
of membership at present in our country 903,000. 
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Witerary 


NEW BOOKS. 

Autson’s History oF Evrore. History of Europe, 
from the Fall.of Napoleon, in 1815, to the Accession of 
Louis Napoleon, in 1852. By Sir Archibald Alison, 
Bart. Vols. I, Il, and III. Octavo, pp. 441, 479, and 
449. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Some years have 
passed since we first made our acquaintance with Mr. Al- 
ison as a historian. His four volumes on the History of 
Europe have won for themselves an honorable place 
among the classic productions of the English language. 
The second series will comprise five volumes, three of 
which are before us. The author thus speaks of their 
historic era, “The periods which have passed over during 
the thirty-seven years of European national peace—from 
the fall of Napoleon, in 1815, to the accession of Louis Na- 
poleon, in 1852—are not so vividly marked as those which 
occurred during the wars of the French Revolution, but 
they have a distinctness of their own, and the changes 
in which they terminated were not less important. The 
resumption of cash payments in England in 1819 was 
not, to outward appearance, go striking an event as the 
battle of Austerlitz, but it was followed by results of 
equal permanent importance. The Reform Bill was not 
the cause of so visible a change in human affairs as the 
battle of Wagram, but it was attended with consequen- 
ces equally grave and lasting. Without pretending to 
have diseerned with perfect accuracy, as yet, the most 
important of the many important events which have sig- 
nalized this memorable era, it may be stated that it nat- 
urally divides itself into five periods. 

“The first, commencing with the entry of the Allies 
into Paris after the fall of Napoleon, terminates with the 
passing of the Currency Act of 1819 in England, and the 
great creation of peers in the democratic interest during 
the same yéar in France. The effects of the measures 
pursued during this period were not perceived at the 
time, but they are very apparent now. The seeds which 
produced such deeisiye results in after times were all 
sown daring its continuance. It forms the subject of the 
first volume. 

“The second period is still more clearly marked ; for it 
begins with the entire establishment of a liberal govern- 
ment and system of administration in France in 1819, 
and ends with the Revolution which overthrew Charles 
Xin 1830. Foreign transactions begin, during this era, 


to become of importance; for it embraces the revolutions | 
of Spain, Portugal, Naples, and Piedmont in 1820; the 
rise of Greece as an independent state in the same year, | 


and the important wars of Russia with Turkey and Per- 
sia in 1828 and 1829; and the vast conquests of England 
in India over the Goorkhas and Burmese empire. This 
period is embraced in the second volume of this History. 
The topics it embraces are more various and exciting 
than those in the first, but they are not more important : 
they are the growth which followed the seeds previously 
sown. England and France were still the leaders in the 
movement; the convulsions of the world were but the 
consequence of the throes in them. 

“The third period commences with the great debate on 
the Reform Bill—of two years’ continuance—in England 





HAotices, 


in 1831, and ends with the overthrow of the Whig min- 
istry, by the election of October, 1841. The great and 
lasting effects of the change in the Constitution of Great 
Britain, by the passing of the Reform Act, partially de- 
veloped themselves during this period; and the return 
of Sir Robert Peel to power was the first great reaction 
against them. During the same time, the natural effects 
of the Revolution in France appeared in the government, 
unavoidable in the circumstances of mingled force and 
corruption of Louis Philippe, and the growth of discon- 
tent in the inferior classes of society, from the disap- 
pointment of their expectations as to the results of the 
previous convulsion. Foreign episodes of surpassing in- 
terest signalize this period; for it contains the heroic 
effort of the Poles to restore their national independence 
in 1831; the revolt of Ibrahim Pacha, the bombardment 
of Acre, and the narrow escape of Turkey from ruin; 
our invasion of Afghanistan, and subsequent disaster 
there. This period, so rich in important changes and in- 
teresting events, forms the subject of the third volume.” 

Mr. Alison can hardly be called a profound, philosophic 
historian ; nor has he the dramatic power of Macaulay. 
But he is painstaking as a historian, and has a happy 
faculty of presenting his facts. In polities he isa Tory— 
using the term in its English sense—and from this stand- 
point he views all objects of political interest. Yet this 
intense feeling is not without its use in giving force and 
life to his discussions. The progressive democracy of 
Young Amcrica will often feel itself greatly scandalized 
by the old fogy notions of the author. But the sober- 
sided American will find himself not a little interested 
in observations on our national history, taken from the 
stand-point of a British Tory. In the department of 
statistics Alison shows a wonderful assiduity. This fea- 
ture, combined with the fullness and precision of the nar- 
rative, make his work one of the best for practical refer- 
ence which we possess in any portion of modern history. 
Nor is it to be regarded as a mere depository of facts, 
Sir Archibald has a taste for the legitimate ornaments 
of historical writing; we can not deny him a gift of 
lively description which often approaches the borders of 
the picturesque. His battle scenes, especially, have great 
vigor and vitality. He loves the sight of serried col- 
umns and the sound of martial music. He seems to 
have gained a clear conception of the operations of the 
field—often, doubtless, from personal observation of the 
locality ; and succeeds, to a charm, in reproducing them 
before the mind’s eye of the reader. His narrative is 
frequently varied, moreover, with graphic specimens of 
character-drawing and with literary critic:sms. He is 
more felicitous, we think, in the former than in the lat- 
ter. The sphere of action is more congenial to his turn 
of mind than that of literature. He looks with warmer 
sympathy on the great warrior or the great statesman 
than on the great author. This is natural enough, as 
most men are apt to magnify the pursuits which present 
the greatest contrast with their own. Hence his por- 
traitures of the leading characters in political or military 
life are usually effective, while his remarks on the pro- 
ductions of literature are characterized neither by apt- 
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ness of expression nor justness of application. They are 
often drawn from secondary sources rather than from 
personal study. Indeed, it would be too much to expect 
from the industrious statistician and diligent student of 
events a delicate appreciation of German poetry or a pro- 


found comprehension of German philosophy. Yet he | 


comments on both one and the other with the same ease 
and assurance with which he describes the position of a 
battalion in the field, or descants on the rise and fall of 
dynasties. 

Take the History all in all, we can not but recom- 
mend it to the American student, and feel assured that 
the reader will find in it matter of interest ard of in- 
struction. For sale by H. W. Derby & Co., Cincinnati. 


Wromine: its History, Stirring Incidents, and Roman- 
tie Adventures. sity George Peck, D. D. With illustra- 
tions. 12mo. pp. 432. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: H. W. Derby.—Nature, history; and poetry 
have invested the little valley of Wyoming with a more 
than ordinary interest. Separated from the outer world 
by the Blue Ridge and Alleghany ranges, its isolation 
would seem to exempt it from the revulsions of other 
communities. Far different, however, has been its lot. 
Its quiet groves have been the theater of events, the 
romance of which needs not to be enhanced by the aid 
of fiction. These Dr. Peck has embodied in a series of 
historic pictures, each, in a certain sense, complete in 
itself, yet forming an essential part of the entire narra- 
tive. We hardly need say that the task has been per- 
formed with much grace and fidelity. We intend to en- 
rich our columns with some rare passages from this really- 
excellent work. 


History OF THE ORIGIN, FoRMATION, AND ADOPTION 
OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED States; with 
Notices of its principal Framers. By George Ticknor 
Curtis. In two volumes. Volume II. 8vo. pp. 553. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: H. W. 
Derby.—In the first portion of this work, published in 
1854, the author described the Constitutional history of 
our country during the four years that intervened be- 
tween the peace of Great Britain in 1783, and the Con- 
vention of 1787. This volume was noticed by us at the 
time of its issue. 

The second and concluding volume is devoted to the 
formation and adoption of our present national charac- 
ter. The assemblage and proceedings of the Convention 
at Philadelphia are described with much minuteness. 
The various theories of government submitted to its 
consideration; the conflicting interests of the states rep- 
resented ; the opposition between the national and federal 
systems, and the final compromise that resulted in the 
Constitution of the United States, are set forth with 
great clearness and impartiality. 

In the second half of the volume the author dwells on 
the various obstacles that hindered the ratification of the 
Constitution in the different states ; its rejection by North 
Carolina and Rhode Island, and the honest but virulent 
opposition it’ incurred from Patrick Henry, and other 
patriotic men. A well-digested index is a most import- 
ant feature of the work. 


Tue Harry Home. By Kirwan. 16mo. pp. 206. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cineinnati: H. W. 
Derby.—Dr. Murray, as a polemic, in which character 
he is best known to the public, has few equals, and his 


present undertaking, incongruous as it may appear with 

his former literary efforts, must take a high rank among 
| the numerous publications devoted to the enforcement 
| of the important but much neglected duties of the fire- 
side. His remarks are characterized by the shrewd com- 
| mon sense which is conspicuous in all his works, and by 
| the rich, genial humor which sparkles on every page, 
softened, but not obscured, by the influence of an earn- 
est faith. 


CornELL’s First Steps in Grocrapuy. By S. S. 
Cornell. One volume, small Ato. Price, 25 cents. For 
sale by Rickey, Mallory & Co.—This little work has been 
prepared at the request of numerous teachers, expressly 
for the use of primary schools. It will be found, on ex- 
amination, exceedingly simple and easy to be committed to 
memory. The definitions of the natural divisions of the 
earth’s surface are as brief as possible, and they are fully 
illustrated by means of pictures and diagrams; the one 
showing the object as it appears in nature; the other, the 
manner of representing it ona map. The definitions are 
also given in the form of a review. This double method 
is designed to assist the memory of the youthful student, 
and enable him thoroughly to master the subject. The 
maps are clear and beautiful, and all that they contain is 
asked about in the accompanying lessons. 

In the above notices we have, in consequence of other 
and more imperious duties, availed ourself of the criti- 
cisms of a careful and experienced reviewer. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, for April, 1858. Con- 
tents: The Religion of Positivism; Recollections of Shel- 
ley and Byron; China, Past and Present ; Party Govern- 
ment; The Boscobel Tracts; Our Relation to the Princes 
of India; Medical Reform ; Organization of the War De- 
partment; Cotemporary Literature. Republished by L. 
Scott & Co., New York city. $10 for the four Reviews 
and Blackwood. 


Voices rrom Nature is an erudite and eloquent leo- 
ture by Professor Winchell, of the University of Michigan. 
Its theme is that creation is the work of one Intelligence, 
and not the product of physical forces. We give the 
concluding paragraph : “When Le Verrier sat down and 
proved by calculation the existence and the position of 
an unknown planet, it was thought by all the world a 
prodigy of science. Not less sublime is the spectacle of 
Cuvier, studying a fossil bone exhumed from the rocks 
about Paris, and looking so profoundly into the essential 
relations of the different parts of an animal as te recon- 
struct, and endow with form and features, a quadruped 
which had been extinct a million of years, and which no 
human intelligence had ever looked upon. Such was the 
achievement of our own great adopted natural philoso- 
pher, when from the fossil seale of a fish he restored the 
entire animal, and delineated the form of its tail, the 
length of its muzzle, the position of its eyes and fins, the 
form of its teeth, its habits, its food, its entire eharacter. 
Equally instructive, though less striking, are the results 
of that profound philosophical research, which has dis- 
covered bonds of relationship running through all the 
departments of nature, and reaching far back into the 
twilight of time, and connecting together the past and 
the present, the near and remote, the similar and dissimi- 
' lar, into one compact, harmonious, and intelligible whole.” 
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Aru Pork Piterary Correspondence, 


Marks of the financial tornado—The magazines—Light vs. 
solid literature—Bushnell and Beecher—The May anniver- 
saries—Platform speaking—The American Tract Society— 
The American Abolition Society—Dr. Cheever—Anson G. 
Phelps—Herbert—Perils of the literary profession. 


WE have passed through another month of metropoli- 
tan existence; and though every thing has been in mo- 
tion, yet there appears to be very little of special interest 
to report. The Bulls and Bears in Wall-street still push 
at each other, but with a gentleness that contrasts 
strangely with their usual ferocity. Our merchants are 
still bent on trade; but they scan their distant custom- 
ers with a most searching scrutiny, as though the fear of 
loss had triumphed over the hope of gain. Capital is 
seeking investments; but, like a skater on thin ice, it 
fears to strike out from its strongholds. All our business 
affairs—and these embrace nearly every department and 
interest in which our people are occupied—bear the 
marks of the tornado which lately passed over them, and 
will continue to do so for a long time. 

In literature, its results are seen, not only in a dimin- 
ished demand for books, and an almost complete cessa- 
tion of new publications, but it seems to be producing a 
change in the form and character of literature itself. 
The book trade is falling off in an undue proportion as 
compared with periodicals. The magazines are making 
strong efforts to command popular attention, as well as 
to deserve the popular favor. Harper’s is assuming a 
more elevated tone than formerly, and is really becoming 
a power in the world of letters. The Atlantic, too, holds 
its way without faltering, and has entered upon its sec- 
ond volume, without having forfeited the prestige with 
which it at first set out. But the great contest in liter- 
ature is among the illustrated weeklies. The Ledger, 


imitating the example of the venders of patent medi- | 


cines, fills whole pages of newspapers with its advertise- 
ments—a course which suggests thoughts of quackery; 
and Frank Leslie’s strikes for notoriety at less expense 
by striking at the swill-milk abomination, quite willing, 
no doubt, to do good for a price. Harper’s Weekly relies 
chiefly for suecess—beyond the facilities for circulation 
possessed by its publishers—on its “getting up,” and on 
keeping up with the times. Its illustrations are good, 
its paper and mechanical execution unexceptionable, and 
its matter sufficiently “light” to suit the public’s re- 
quirements. It is accordingly likely to succeed. 

The growth of this kind of reading, with the simulta- 
neous increase of our daily papers, can scarcely fail to 
affect the demand for books, especially those of the more 
ephemeral class. Should it go no further, there would, 
perhaps, be no cause for regret; but it may be feared 
that these fugitive productions are supplanting every 
class and variety of our more solid and useful books. 

Ours is a fast age, and Young America can ill afford to 
plod through volumes whose cumbrous pages are num- 
bered by hundreds, when a smattering of the same sub- 
ject may be gained from the pages of the monthly or 
the columns of the weekly in a few hours’ reading. 








effectively than to merely secular. The religious news- 
paper has become a great institution in the nation, and 
is rapidly replacing the old and time-honored volumes of 
sermons and practical divinity. Though still greatly be- 
hind the demands of the age, and for the most part very 
inadequately filling the places it occupies, the religious 
newspaper has improved gieatly during the last few 
years, and it is unquestionably wielding a large influ- 
ence. 

On account of the dearth in the department of solid 
literature, we have but few new publications to no- 
tice. We will refer to one or two, of a religious charac- 
ter, whose advent probably has some relation to the re- 
cent “revival.” The “Life Thoughts”—sentences and 
paragraphs from the oral discourses of Rev. H. W. 
Beecher—is eminently Beecherish ; and, like every thing 
else that bears his name, it is greedily seized on by the 
public. On the title-page of the copy we recently looked 
into were the words, “Fifteenth Thousand,” though the 
book has been published scarcely half that number of 
weeks. The entire volume is made up of fragments, 
taken down by one of the reverend gentleman’s lady 
hearers, from his ordinary pulpit exercises, They are 
generally worth reading, sometimes suggestive and often 
striking, and not very frequently commonplace. There 
are very many preachers of not a tithe of Mr. Beecher’s 
fame, whose discourses would perhaps equally well re- 
ward similar diligence in gathering up and preserving ‘ 
their good things; though, without his fame, the success 
of their publication would be doubtfel. 

Of a somewhat similar character, though in many 
points dissimilar, is the volume recently given to the 
public by Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford—* Sermons for the 
New Life.” These are the regular sermons of their 
learned and pious author, now first given to the world in 
a permanent form. They faithfully portray the intel- 
lectual and religious character of their author; for they 
are at once brilliant and yet mystical—pious and pietis- 
tical. For persons of well-trained intellects, constitu- 
tionally indisposed to the emotional side of religion, they 
may be eminently useful in stirring the heart and awak- 
ening the sensibilities. All others should handle the 
book carefully, or wholly let it alone. Both Bushnell 
and Beecher are men of great intellectual and moral ca- 
pabilities—men who know something of the interior life 
of religion—but neither of them could possibly define 
his own religious creed. And wherever this is the case, 
though all other excellences are conceded, there must be 
a total inadaptation for some of the most important 
functions of the Christian ministry. 

The May anniversaries passed off this year without 
any specially-remarkable incidents, and they were marked 
with no new features. These annual gatherings have an 
interest for the patrons and promoters of the various 
causes to which the societies concerned are severally de- 


| voted, sufficient to secure their perpetuity and the at- 


This tendency to superficialness seems to be nearly uni- | 
versal, and extends to religious literature scarcely less | 


tendance of fall houses. They also form a favorable 
occasion for the reunion of friends, and for a kind of 
gala visitation to “Gotham ;” and on account of these 
facts the anniversaries are very generally regarded 
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favorably. But, considered more critically, their perform- 
ances will not rank especially high. Platform speaking 
is a peculiar, and, from the ill success of many who un- 
dertake it, it would seem to be a difficult form of public 
address; and accordingly we have comparatively few 
really-good anniversary orators. These few form a kind 
of staple in the market, and some of them are expected 
to be on hand on all great occasions, each according to his 
peculiar likes and predilections. But very few speakers 
can awaken an interest in their hearers on subjects in 
which they themselves feel but little; and it can not be 
expected that from year to year the same person should 
come forward with the requisite freshness to advocate 
any cause, however worthy. Mingled with these few 
are, on most occasions, others of less reputation—some- 
times persons whose characters or positions may com- 
pensate for any lack of oratorical ability, or young 
ministers, who are called out as debutants, and candi- 
dates for positions as platform orators. It may not be 
necessary to add that, of this class, the same one seldom 
appears a second time. 

At the Bible Society we always expect to see the tall 
form and to hear the sharp voice of Dr. Tyng, and, quite 
likely, the glowing eloquence of Dr. J. P. Thompson. 
Dr. Bethune is usually on hand at the Tract Society, 
and the Colonization Society would break down—it has 
done so once or twice—without him. H. W. Beecher is 
at home in the Tract Society, and is not wholly un- 
known in the Bible Society, though his style of address 
is a little too much alive to harmonize with the staid 
manner of that dignified body. The antislavery societies 
commonly afford the best speaking of the weck, and, of 
these, the Garrisonians are decidedly the best. Judged 
by the most approved laws of criticism, it may be safely 
affirmed that Wendell Phillips is unequaled by any 
other in this country as a platform speaker; and Freder- 
ick Douglass has few superiors in direct force and effect- 
iveness of address. If to these you add Theodore Par- 
ker and Ralph Waldo Emerson—who both train in this 
band—you have a speaking force which it would be dif- 
ficult to find equaled on any other platform. With only 
a very limited share of the public sympathy, and in the 
face of the most decided disgust toward both their cause 
and their modes of treating it, these men, from year to 
year, draw large audiences, and usually succeed in their 
great object, that is, to make a sensation. 





Perhaps there was one subject which formed a kind of 
part something of its own immortality to the name of 


exception to the general remark that this year’s anniver- 
saries showed no new feature; for, though the theme 
which elicited the greatest interest was an old one, yet 
its prominence, and the spirit with which it was dis- 
cussed, gave something of a new character to the occa- 
sion. That subject, as you will suppose, was the slavery 
question. It has, certainly, come to be the case that no 
other subject elicits so much interest, among nearly all 
classes of our citizens, as this; and, though there is 
great diversity of opinions and feelings in regard to it, 
yet all are interested when it is under examination. 
This interest very probably arises, in a good degree, from 
the character and relations of the subject itself; but, 
apart from this, the style and manner of many of the 
antislavery speakers are such as can not fail to awaken 
interest and command attention. 
eminent degree, the first great element of the orator, as 
described by the old rhetoricians — earnestness. 
they fully believe their positions to be both true and 


They possess, in an | 


That | 


highly important, none can doubt; and conviction, in the 
mind of an advocate, is an almost necessary condition 
of successful advocacy. Nor are these convictions merely 
the intellectual status of their subjects; they are vital 
and energizing verities, and they strongly impel thoughts 
and words in its discussion. Hence, the speeches are 
eloquent with earnestness, and replete with facts and 
arguments, with which their less impassioned, and, seem- 
ingly, more cautious opponents are ill able to cope. 

On anniversary week the slavery question assumed an 
increased interest by being brought out of the old anti- 
slavery societies and thrown, bodily, into the action of 
the great “national” Tract Society, which fact gave 
direction to a large portion of the discussions of the 
week. The finest specimens of impassioned oratory are, 
generally, unpremeditated, and called forth by the oeca- 
sion; and this improvised character is, in reality, a 
great advantage, both because it forms an apology for 


| any defects, and, also, allows the freest action of the 


quickened intellect and awakened imagination. The 
discussions on this occasion presented a variety of speci- 
mens of good speaking, but among these was one which 
stood out above all the rest, and will, doubtless, be long 
remembered by those who heard it, as well as widely 
circulated through the press. Of course we allude to 
Dr. Cheever’s great speech. 

The “American Abolition Society” is, we believe, 
made up of the Gerritt Smith stripe of antislavery men, 
and embraces among its prominent members, besides its 
distinguished leader, a goodly number of decidedly-re- 
spectable citizens—the Tappans, Goodell, the Jays, and 
others of like character. Though claiming to be “Radi- 
cals,” they are, nevertheless, among the least obnoxious 
to the censure of good and prudent people, of those of 
any of our antislavery associations; and, both from the 
good name of its principal members, and from the straight- 
forwardness of their actions, and their courtesy of man- 
ner, they enjoy a fair share of the public respect. But— 
and, perhaps, on that account—the association has not, 
hitherto, attracted much attention, and its anniversaries 
have, usually, passed off rather quietly. This year Dr. 
Cheever was among its speakers; and, coming with the 
dust and sweat of his recent struggle at the Tract Soci- 
ety upon him, and all his soul aroused by what he had 
there witnessed, he was more than equal to his usual 
self. The speech he then made will take a high position 
in forensic literature, and is, doubtless, destined to im- 


its author. We speak of the address simply as an intel- 
lectual production, independent of its sentiments and 
conclusions— which can be safely left to the address 
itself—and, as such, fearlessly assign it a very high rank 
among kindred productions. We will illustrate by mak- 
ing a few brief extracts, and, first of all, give the open- 
ing paragraph, which will remind one of Cicero’s attack 
upon Cataline, 

“We are driven, this day, to God. Apart from his 
word, and his grace to make his word effectual, and to 
keep it, even in the hearts of his children, from perver- 
sion, there is no hope, in the heart of any political party, 
nor any Christian party, for the poor slave. We have 
seen that men of professed piety, men of age, eloquence, 
can plead the very authority of the word of God for 
concealing and denying that word; can call upon Christ 
to bear witness that their first Christian duty is to take 


| down his light from the candlestick and to put it under 
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a bushel; can deliberately, in the name of God, so per- 


vert the salt of Christian truth as to make it nothing | 


but an additional corrupting element on the dunghill of 
the world’s corruptions. We have seen an eloquent 
bishop, with silver locks, pleading for silence on the sin 
of slavery, and justifying the Executive Committee of 
the Tract Society, as possessing an indestructible nega- 
tive against the instructions of their constituents, and 
in opposition to the will and word of God, by virtue of 
being the managers of a great circumlocution office, the 
perfection of whose sagacity and strength is in the art 
how not to do it.” 

As a masterly statement of the grounds of one of the 
main counts of the indictment, the following will com- 
pare with any thing to be found in the very best class 
of criminal pleadings. It is a fine illustration of the 
power of words to highten our conceptions of things. 

“We practice the iniquity upon children—innocent 
children—the natives of our own land, unbought, un- 
sold, unpaid for, without consultation or consent of 
father or mother, or the shadow of a permission from the 
Almighty; and they—the new-born babes of this sys- 
tem—are the compound interest, year by year, added to 
the sin and its capital, which thus doubles upon us in the 
next generation, and must treble in another. We make 
use of the most sacred domestic affections, of maternal, 
filial, and, I was going to say, connubial love—but the 
system forbids, and I have to say contubernal—for such 
rapid and accumulating production of the iniquity as 
shall be, in some measure, adequate to the demand. 
The whole family relation, the whole domestic state, is 
prostituted, poisoned, turned into a misery-making ma- 
chine for the agent of all evil. What God meant should 
be the source and inspiration of happiness, becomes the 
fountain of sin and woe. The sacred names of husband, 
wife, father, mother, son, daughter, babe, become the 
exponents of various forces and values in the slave- 
breeding institute. And the whole perfection, complete- 
ness, and concentration of this creative power in this 
manufacturing interest, descends, like a trip hammer, on 
the children, beating them, from the birth, into market- 
able articles, and stamping and sealing them as chattels, 
foredoomed and fatalized to run till they wear out, as 
living spindles, wheels, activities of labor and product- 
iveness, in the same horrible system. 

“ And each generation of immortal marketable stuff is 
as exactly fashioned in these grooves, molds, channels, 
wefted, netted, drawn through, to come out the invari- 
able product, as the yards of carpeting are cut from the 
loom to be trodden on, or as the coins drop from the die 
for the circulation of society. This is the peculiarity of 
the sin of slavery in the foremost Christian country on 
the face of the earth. In this branch of native industry 
and manufacture we are self-reliant. Disavowing a 
protective policy in almost every thing else, we are 
proudly patriotic for the security, superiority, and abun- 
dance of this most sacred native product of domestic 
manufacture, and for neither the raw material nor the 
bleaching of it, will we depend on any other country in 
the world.” 

The following contains a most solemn truth, and ap- 
plies to any other subject as well as to the one immedi- 
ately under discussion : 

“But the calamity to a nation, when the Church and 
ministry are thus unfaithfal to their trust, is not to be 
eomputed; nor, on the other hand, is the blessing to a 
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| nation possible to be measured, when it has a Church and 
ministry that it can not corrupt nor silence. The Church 
is God’s own enshrinement, among the people, of the 
living sense of right and wrong—the perception of God’s 
claims, and the sensibility to them; and, where that 
sensibility is vivid among the people, there is always the 
knowledge of their own rights and the spirit to defend 
them. But, where that sensibility to sin and God’s 
claims dies out, where the Church does not apply God’s 
word against sin, there both the conscience toward God 
and the spirit of liberty are debauched and wasted, and 
the nation ripens for destruction. Even the most fatal 
oppression, the most vital injuries, are not felt, or are 
submitted to with servile endurance.” 

Our local necrological register for May, though not 
specially large, contains two names worthy of a passing 
notice. Anson G. Phelps, Esq., the inheritor of one of 
the honored names of the country, died at his residence 
in this city, after a brief illness, early last May. His 
father, the founder of the house, died some eight or ten 
years since, and was succeeded by his son, in most of his 
highly-important public, social, and private relations, 
He became, at once, the head of the mercantile house of 
Phelps, Dodge & Company, and was also elected to 
supply the vacancy made by the demise of his father, in 
several of our benevolent societies. The ample estate, 
inherited by him, enabled him to emulate his father’s 
munificence ; and it is ascertained that his annual con- 
tributions to public charities—chiefly those favored by 
the Presbyterian Churech—were counted by thousands 
of dollars, while his more private charities are, also, 
known to have been on a like liberal scale, Though 
one of the wealthiest of our citizens, and though he | 
had grown up the son and heir of one of our merchant 
princes, yet he seems to have wholly escaped the evil 
influences so often growing out of such relations, and to 
have presented a rare example of earnest and humble 
piety. 

Another case to be noticed is that of H. W. Herbert, 
the “Frank Forrester” of our current literature. As a 
writer he attained to a good degree of notoriety, and, as 
a professional man of letters, he was successful, above 
most others. His works—many of them, at least—have 
a permanent value, and, by them, he has deserved well 
of the public. But, in private life, his character and 
manners were highly exceptionable. He was sensitive, 
to the last degree, and quite destitute of those elements 
of moral character requisite to sustain him in a steady 
course of well-doing, for its own sake. He devoted 
himself to the world, and found it a hard master; and, 
at length, in the bitterness of his spirit, he rushed, 
unbidden, into the presence of his Judge. 

There is reason to apprehend that Herbert’s ease is 
neither a solitary nor a peculiar one, among the class cf 
society to which he belonged. There seems to be a kind 
of fatality about the profession of literature, since so 
large a portion of its members appear to be almost 
entirely wanting in the ordinary qualities of good and 
useful members of society. And yet this is the class of 
persons who fashion our current literature, and so be- 
come, to a wide extent, the teachers of our children, and 
the dictators of the thoughts and sentiments of our 
| youth. When will some Frank Leslie enter this field, 

and show up, in its true light, this reeking fountain of 
moral corruption, compared with which “swill milk” is 
a harmless beverage! 
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Mirror of Apotheqm, Wit, Repartee, and Anecdote. 


A LittLe Tarnc.—A poor woman sat near a dark | fitting garments, their wonderful trowsers and prodigious 
prison, weeping bitterly over the sentence of a ruined round hats like chimney-pots, the shirt collars adapted to 
son. “What aileth thee, sister?” said a gentleman, | cut off the ears and making a frame around such gro- 
stopping before her, and taking her hand kindly in his. | tesque faces, with long noses and blue eyes, no beard or 
“My heart ’s broken, sir,” she replied. “Can I do any | mustache, but a handful of curly hair on each cheek. 
thing for you?” he asked. “No, sir, nothing,” was her | The shape of the dress-coat puzzles them above every 
sad response. “Well, God can help you, sister; and I | thing. They try in vain to account for it, calling it a 
will go home and ask him to do so,” said the gentleman. | half-garment, because it is impossible to make it meet 
It was a very little thing that hedid. It neitherclothed | over the breast, and because there is nothing in front to 
nor fed the poor woman; but that one sweet word, “sis- | correspond with the tail behind. They admire the judg- 
ter,” fell like healing oil upon her wounded spirit. She | ment and exquisite taste of putting buttons behind the 
arose strengthened, and went to her lowly home. His | back, where they never have any thing to button. How 
prayers were answered, and her spirit was calmed. much handsomer do they think themselves with their 

narrow, oblique, black eyes, high eheek-bones, and little 

round noses, their shaven crowns, and magnificent pig- 
| tails hanging almost to their heels! Added to all these 
natural graces, a conical hat covered with red fringe, an 
ample tunic with large sleeves, and black satin boots with 
white soles of immense thickness, and it must be evident 
to all that a European can not compare in appearance 
with a Chinese. 


A Cure ror Dyspepsta.—It is recorded of Dr. Griffin, 
that, when President of the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, he convened the students at his room one evening, 
and told them he had observed that they were all grow- 
ing thin and dyspeptical from a neglect of the exercise 
of Christian laughter, and he insisted upon it that they 
should go through a company drill in it then and there. 
The Doctor was an immense man—over six feet in hight, 
with great amplitude of chest and most magisterial man- A Preacuer OpscurInG THE GosreL.—A preacher ob- 
ners. “Here,” said he to the first, “you must practice; | scuring the Gospel, by “ wisdom of words,” is like a fa- 
now hear me!” and bursting out into a sonorous laugh, | ther dealing out stones to his starving children—is like a 
he fairly obliged his pupils, one by one, to join, till the | shepherd playing on his lute, while the wolves are carry- 
whole were almost convulsed. “That will do for once,” | ing off his sheep. 
said the Doctor, “and now mind you keep in practice !” 





In anp Out oF OFrrice.—Lord Lyndhurst tells a good 
THRowine Stones aT THE Devit.—The late Dr. John- story apropos of his surrender of the great seal in 1846. 
son was well known for his quaint wit as well as for his «When I went to the palace,” says his lordship, “I 
goodness of heart. Walking out back of his house, alighted at the grand staircase: I was received by the 
where a new street was opening, he saw an Irishman sticks of gold and silver, and other officers of the house- 
hard at work with a crowbar striving to dislodge a huge jyold, who call in sonorous tones from landing to landing, 
stone from the ground, where it was held fast by the and apartment to apartment, ‘Room for the Lord High 
roots of a tree. His patience was fairly exhausted by | Chancellor of England.’ I entered the presence cham- 
the vain struggles he had made, and at last he exclaimed, | ber; I gave the seals to her Majesty; I had the honor of 
in a passion: kissing her hand; I left the apartment by another door, 
“The divil take it! The divil take it!” and found myself on a back staircase, down which I de- 
The old pastor approached him, and quietly remarked | scended without any one taking notice of me till, as I 
that he ought not to make such free use of the name of | was looking for my carriage at the outer door, a lackey 
the evil one, and certainly not wish to throw such a big | pustled up and with a patronizing air said, ‘Lord Lynd- 
stone at him as that, The Irishman was quiet in a min- | hurst, can I do any thing for you?” 
ute, and striking his crowbar into the ground, and lean- 
ing leisurely on it, he turned up his face at once tothe | A New American Cyciorepzra is in course of publi- 
Doctor and the sunlight, while over it roguishly played | cation by a New York firm, under the editorship of 
those indescribable forerunners of genuine Irish wit, he | Messrs. Ripley, Dana & Co. The editor of the New York 
replied : Post says the word baby is omitted from the cyclopedia, 
“Och, then, and is it yourself that’s finding a fault | and thus proceeds to supply a definition : 
wid me for sayin’ that same, when it’s yees and the like Baby: The judge, jury, and sentence of every well- 
of yees that’s paid by the year for abusin’ the ould gin- | regulated family. A thing that squawks at midnight, 


tleman all the time!” and will not be comforted by any quantity of sop. A 
The old pastor turned away to smile and enjoy the | biped called by its mother “de ittle rosy posey, pinkum 
retort ! pink, bless its ittle heart !” and very frequently “ toted” 


to the tune of “Here we go up, up, up-e, and here we go 
Curnese AMAZEMENT AT ENGLISH Fasnions.—Euro- | down, down, down-c.” By bachelors called “brat,” and 
peans who go to China are apt to consider the inbabit- | py Tupper, the proverbial philosopher, delicately alluded 
ants of the Celestial Empire very odd and supremely | to as “a well-spring,” ete. 
ridiculous, and the provincial Chinese at Canton and 
Macao pay back this sentiment with interest. It is very Tue men who jump at conclusions, seldom reach any 
amusing to hear their sarcastic remarks on their appear- | that are worth having. These must be got by climb- 
ance—their utter astonishment at the sight of their tight- | ing. 
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Sidebourd for Children, 


Tue Baby OnPHAN.—During the prevalence of the cholera in 
this city some few years since, there was a family of three, the 
husband, the wife, and a little son, not yet in his second year. 
The prevailing epidemic took the futher first, and the young 
widow and mother, with her unconscious babe in her arms, 
bent over the form of her dead husband, and wept the tears 
that well only from the widow’s eyes. Her little orphan one 
saw and felt that there was something strange in the looks of 
papa, and his filled eyes and little lips, with a quivering fore- 
finger resting between them, told that sorrow was also in his 
heart. Poor, dear child! little dreamed he or his mother of 
the next black cloud coming over him. The epidemic seized 
his mother, and Death seemed to exult in his double triumph. 
And now the infant orphan was alone, and he was led by the 
hands of strangers to kiss, for the last time, the lips of his 
loved mamma. Bereaved child! with tiny hands clasping his 
mother’s face, and with a heart young in months but filled 
with anguish, he desired not to let his mammago. But the 
coffin man heeded not the little sufferer’s cries. The screws 
were turned, the hearse drew up, and mamma was conveyed to 
a couch in the grounds of the out-city cemetery. The orphan 
lives. Sometimes he sees the hat his father wore; sometimes 
his mother’s bonnet and dress. He starts, he calls, he cries, 
he sobs. His heart chokes in his utterance. The big drops 
gush down his cheeks. They who once dandled him on their 
knee, or took him out to see the flowers, and the birds, and 
the blue sky, or the silver moon and star-gems on high, are 
gone. They press not him to their hearts. The green mold 
has grown in circles on their brows, and the damp, cold earth 
presses on their breasts. Yes, the little orphan lives. Reader, 
perchance some day he may meet you in your path. Perhaps 
you may see his eyes when wet with tears, or his face when 
want and misery are his companions. And, some day, reader, 
be you father or mother, your child may wander, and the 
world may frown upon him. Can you, then, treat young or- 
phanage with harshness or neglect? Will you let any moth- 
erless or fatherless wanderer struggle uncomforted by your 
words or unaided by your means through this world, already 
wilderness enough for stout hearts? It is for you to answer, 
and for you to act. 


Freppre 1s DeaD.—The last good-night is said. The soul of 
the little sufferer is borne on the pinions of love to rest in the 
bosom of its Father. The light of life, so long flickering in 
the socket, has at length gone out. His innocent smile will 
no more lighten the family group, nor his baby laugh be 
heard. Yes, Freddie ’s dead. A mother’s ardent kiss will 
never again give warmth to those ruby lips. That angel form, 
80 lately flitting full of life, is now a cold, inert mass of clay. 
But Death hath not robbed it of its smile; yet ’t is thus the 
pure always die. Yet Freddie lives. Where? 
Those fairy feet, chained in the icy fetters of death, will bound 
along the golden streets of the celestial city. 
heard no more on earth, is tuned to sing the holy anthems 
round Jehovah’s throne. That frail flower, broken by the 
winter of death, blooms in a sweeter clime. Broken-hearted 
mother, hush thy sorrow! God hath taken thy darling boy to 





In heaven. | 


That tiny voice, | 


himself. Could you wish for him higher honor or more glori- | 


ous destiny? Nor is the separation eternal. At thine own 


emergence on the other side of “the dark valley” an angel | 


form shall greet thee. “ Little Freddie” shall take thee by the 
hand and lead thee to the throne of God. J. W. B. 


Bap Temper, Go.—The following comes to us from 
Chicago : 

I, too, have “a lovely little step-son, of only five years old,” 
whose sayings fill a mother’s heart with joy. He had commit- 


ted to memory a little song commencing, “Bad temper, go.” | 


On one occasion he showed some little irritability, for which 
his father sent him from the table. In a few minutes he was 
recalled, and the question asked, “ Henry, can you say, ‘Bad 
temper, go??” Ile shook his head no, and was remanded to 
the other room. After teaI went to him and found him jump- 
ing up and down with all his might, and on inquiry, he said 
he was trying to make the bad temper go, “and mother,” con- 
tinued he, “it will not go.” I fixed my eye on him for a mo- 
ment and said, “Suppose my little boy should say, ‘Create in 
me a clean heart, 0 God, and renew a right spirit within me. ” 
He clasped his little hands and kneeled and repeated the 
words, and as he rose offered me a kiss with such a meek and 
tearful look that it quite overcame me. 


Tue GRASS ALL CovERED with Sweat.—A little girl came to 
school a few mornings since, and her first salutation was, 
“ Teacher, did you see the grass this morning?” I maid that 1 
did not notice it particularly. “Did n’t you!” said she, “why, 
last night was so warm that it sweated like every thing, and 
this morning it was all covered with sweat.” 8. 


Stor Up tHe Hores.—Little Molly, who is a sprightly girl of 
some five or six summers, was one day watching her widowed 
mother combing her hair and trying to part it so as to hide 
the gray hairs. ‘ Mother,” said she, “why do n’t you pull out 
the gray hairs?” “Because,” said her mother, “they will 
grow in again.” She instantly replied, “Stop up the holes so 
they can’t.” c. W.C. 


Tae Moon Our AnD Back.—Little George, who is about three 
years old, always has something funny to say. A few evenings 
ago he saw it lighten for the first time this spring. He had’ 
forgotten ever having seen the like before. He ran into the 
house exclaiming, “0, mother, I saw the moon come out, and 
it went back right quick.” G. W. M. 


EvENING VERSES FOR CHILDREN.—Here are a few 
verses, says a cotemporary, which remind us of the happy 
time when, like kittens, the little family group of chil- 
dren were gathered at eve to receive a mother’s fond 
blessing, and finally snuggle down in apple-pie order into 
the trundle-bed, while angels hovered above to watch 
their slumbers, and inspire with sweet dreams. 


VESPERS. 


A row of little faces by the bed— 

A row of little hands upon the spread— 
A row of little roguish eyes all closed— 
A row of little naked feet exposed. 


A gentle mother leads them in their praise, 
Teaching their feet to tread in heavenly ways, 
And takes this lull in children’s tiny tide, 
The little errors of the day to chide. 


No lovelier sight this side of heaven is seen, 
And angels hover o’er the group serene; 
Instead of odors in a censer swung, 

There floats the fragrance of an infant's tongue. 


Then, tumbling headlong into waiting beds, 
Beneath the sheets they hide their timid heads; 
Till slumber steals away their idle fears, 

And like a peeping bud each face appears. 


All dressed like angels in their gowns of white, 
They ’re wafted to the skies in dreams of light; 
And heav’n will sparkle in their eyes at morn, 

And stolen graces all theiz ways adorn. 
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An Ghitorial Paper. 


SHALL THEY BACKSLIDE? 

In our last number, we expressed the conviction that 
there were not less than one hundred and fifty thousand 
probationers in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Sub- 
sequent conference reports go to confirm the estimate. 
As this tremendous fact comes fairly and fully into 
the minds of different individuals, so as to be realized, 
the emotions it awakens are widely different. Some 
simply shout praise to God for so glorious a triumph of 
his grace. They look only at the victory achieved ; be- 
yond that they see nothing, feel nothing. Hence the 
only feelings awakened are those of joy, triumph, grati- 
tude. But to others—and we confess ourself to be among 
the number—the fact comes, not only as the herald of a 


the foulest apostasies from God. At times it really 
seemed as if the very heritage of God would be laid 
waste and true religion banished from the world—the 
altars of idolatry would smoke beneath every green tree, 
and a faithful Elijah be left to complain, “I, even I only, 
am left; and they seek my life to take it away.” It 


| would seem that the most wondrous displays of divine 
| goodness and power, and the most wondrous manifesta- 


glorious triumph already achieved, creating joy and glad- | 


ness, but also as a herald of a momentous work to be 
done, and thus awakening a deep and awful sense of re- 
sponsibility. These souls have been gathered into the 
Church. They are now to be trained for heaven; they 
are to be saved. They are given in trust to the Church— 
her“care and her responsibility. God is now saying to 
her, “I have heard thy confessions, thy groans, thy tears 
and prayers; I have accepted thy labors of faith and 
love; and, lo! to thee have I given these children, not 
only as thy hire, but also as thy charge. Train them up 
for me!” How glorious the honor put upon the Church 
by her living Head; but, at the same time, how awful 
the responsibility! “Train them up for me.” Church 
of Jesus Christ, rejoicing in that though thou wast bar- 
ren children have been given unto thee, hear the voice 
of thy God—“ Train them up for me.” Minister of the 
ever-blessed Gospel, rejoicing in battles fought and victo- 
ries won for the Lord, rejoice with trembling. The day 
of rest and of triumph is not yet. These souls are thy 
charge; they are given to thee for care and culture. 
God says, “Train them up for me!” 

Shall they backslide? No one thing is of more fre- 
quent occurrence, in the history of God’s ancient people, 
than their backslidings and apostasies from him. They 
furnish a lamentable exhibition of the instability of hu- 
man character, and are a striking commentary upon that 
complaint of heaven, “O, Judah, what shall I do unto 
thee! O, Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee! for your 
goodness is as the morning cloud, and as the early dew it 
passeth away.” Hardly had their song of triumph, after 
passing through the midst of the sea, been sung, when 
the people began to murmur in the wilderness and their 
hearts turned back into Egypt. Though feasted with 


food sent down from heaven, how soon do they mur- | 


mur and repine for water! Does Moses tarry in the 
Mount, behold the people give themselves up to idolatry. 
Do the spies bring back an evil report, they are ripe 
for revolt. Do foes appear, or are difficulties to be over- 
come, their imbecile and coward hearts shrink back from 
the conflict. Do the heathen tempt, they fall into incon- 
stancy—polluting themselves with the vices of the hea- 
then world, and offering sacrifices to heathen gods. And 
even after the Almighty, with a high hand and an out- 
stretched arm, had brought them into the promised land, 
and given it to them for an inheritance, their history is 
still marked with the same inconstancy, and stained by 


| 





tions of care and love, could make only a momentary im- 
pression upon the hearts of the people. How astonishing 
that they could so soon forget God! so soon have the 
impressions of his goodness, his mercy, and his love erased 
from their dull and unbeiieving hearts! so soon scatter 
their ways to strangers, and live and act as though God 
had never taken them by the hand, nor crowned them 
with a Father’s love! Our feelings of indignation rise 
at such imbecility of character, at the baseness of such 
ingratitude, and at such blindness and folly! Be not in 
haste to utter strong condemnation. Alas! this is but a 
picture of poor human nature—of our nature. Would 
we have done better? Nay, under circumstances far 
more favorable do we do better now? 

In our February number we took a survey of the results 
of the year as gathered from the general Minutes then 
just published. We there brought out the alarming fact, 
that during the year there had been an unaccounted-for 
loss from the Church of not less than 70,000 members 
and probationers. We were reluctant to believe it. We 
re-examined the data, hoping to discover some error, but 
found none. We hoped some more keen analyst might 
detect an error which would remove the conclusion; but 
though many have expressed astonishment and some 
have doubted, yet the figures and the conclusion to which 
they lead stand unimpeached to this day. There those 
cold figures stand demonstrating the same unwelcome 
truth! The melancholy fact, then, is before us, that 
while a few of the many converted and numbered in our 
Zion maintain the faith and cross the Jordan of death 
peacefully to their reward, a larger number, by far, are 
in some way lost to the Church. Ah! could we bring 
forth the registers of our societies and open them before 
the whole Church, that all might see opposite the names 
of how many probationers, the ominous word “ dropped ” 
stands recorded, it would cause a thrill of anguish in every 
nerve. Then again, could we take the aggregate of those 
“dismissed by letter,” and deduct from it those “ received 
by letter””—to show the vast number lost to the Church 
in- this transition state, a feeling of alarm and sorrow 
would strike every heart. In these and a few other 


| sources of loss are to be found, no doubt, where and. 


how so large a portion of our fruit is withered and lost. 
With these solemn facts before us, can we feel otherwise 
than anxious—anxious as to the final result, and anxious 
because of our own responsibility—when we see so great 
a number entering upon the way of life? 0, if all these 
shall be steadfast; if all these shall become laborers in 
Zion, how glorious shall be the final result! What 
strength, what growth of spiritual life, what burning 
zeal, what heavenly activities for God and humanity 
would be brought out! and how wide-spread would be 
the triumph of the Gospel of Christ! 























Glad would we be to look only at the bright side of 
this picture; glad to shout onward the victory. But 
just now solemn convictions of duty bid us hunt up and 
expose the hidden sources of peril; to utter, at a timely 
moment, a warning voice. It may fall heavily and even 
unpleasantly upon hearts cheered by the exultant songs 
of triumph, and thrilling with the joy of a new and 
glorious birth. But, brethren, bear with us now. Hear 
our message. We will rejoice with you by and by. 
When we see the young convert developing the vigor of 
Christian faith and the activity of Christian life; when 
we see the Church of God made strong and the field of 
her enterprise enlarged, the heavy load of conscious re- 
sponsibility shall grow lighter. And when we see the 
Christian convert, mature in faith and virtue, crossing in 
triumph to his reward, then, and not till then, will our 
joy concerning him be unmixed with anxious care. 
may indeed rejoice to see the young soldier girding on 
the armor for the war; but how shall we escape solici- 
tude for his courage in the conflict and his safety upon 
the battle-field! But when he returns a victor from the 
conflict, crowned with the laurels of many a hard-fought 
battle; when we behold him at the end of the warfare, 
putting off the armor, then shall our joy be unmixed 
with solicitude, for then is made forever sure the grand- 
est result of redeeming love. 

We have spoken of the sources of loss to the Church. 
These, however, are not in themselves causes ; they are 
only the practical out-workings of other causes—latent 
causes—germing in the heart; causes of backsliding. 
Perhaps we can contribute to the removal of the evil in 
no other way better than by hunting out and exposing 
some of its causes. Were some deadly contagion spread- 
ing over the land medical] science would tax its utmost 
ingenuity to ascertain the cause of the disease, so that 
its secret seat and its true remedy might be made known. 
Backslider, why are you where you now are? You were 
once soundly converted; once you rejoiced in sins for- 
given, and were happy in the love of God. Why, then, 
are you again in bondage to sin? Why has your harp 
been hung upon the willows, while you refuse to sing the 
songs of Zion, and are estranged from the house of God 
and the ordinances of religion? This question ought to 
be answered. God requires it. It is due to your fellow- 
men. It is due to your own soul. If you never intend 
to return to God, let us entreat you, before you go down 
to the grave, before the dark curtain of death is wrapped 
around you and you sink to a backslider’s hell, let us en- 
treat you to stand forth and assign the reason why you 
have willfully and knowingly departed from God. God 
inquires of backsliding Israel, “ What iniquity have your 
fathers found in me, that they have gone far from me?” 
So God now inquires of you, “Have I been oppressive or 
unjust in my laws? unkind or tyrannical in my govern- 
ment? Have I required more than I gave ability to per- 
form? Has not my yoke been easy and my burden 
light? What complaint hast thou to make against thy 
God? what excuse for thy conduct and condition?” It 
is not, perhaps, because thou wast not soundly converted. 
God says to backsliding Israel, “Yet I had planted thee 
a noble vine, wholly a right seed; how then art thou 
turned into a degenerate plant of a strange vine unto 


and grounded in the faith; perhaps you were soundly 
converted to God, you were a bright and shining light, 
you did run well; who hath now hindered you that ye no 





fenmmensunes 
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We | 


me?” Perhaps you were once a “noble vine ”—rooted | 
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longer obey the truth? Could we bring the backslider 
to examine himself in the clear light these questions 
shed upon his character and condition, it would do much 
toward preparing the way for his return to God. 

Again: the analysis of these questions will be sugges- 
tive to those who are called to watch for the good of 
souls, enabling them to detect the peculiar sources of 
peril in individual cases, and thus to apply the remedy. 
It may also be suggestive to those-who are in peril of 
backsliding, and thus contribute to their security as well 
as progress in the divine life. 

Let us indicate a few of the causes of this great evil, 
as opening up the way for its remedy. 

1. The want of clear views of the Christian life. In 
our social melodies we sometimes sing about “the old 
ship Zion.” Too many enter on board with the idea that 
they are simply “taking passage.” They never onee 
dream that they have “shipped ” as laboring and respon- 
sible seamen, and are, therefore, to help “work the ves- 
sel.” It is very pleasant to be passengers, to have others 
responsible for the safe conduct of the ship—others to 
perform the labor and bear the expense of navigation ; 
to have their sinew, skill, intellect, and heart pledged to 
carry us safe into port. To a droning or self-distrustful 
spirit this would be a wondrous relief, All they would 
wish to do is to take passage, and then feel that the good 
old ship is bound to bring them safely on in the voyage. 
Not so, The “ship Zion” takes no mere passengersg 
She ships seamen only, and they are to share the toil and 
the responsibility of bringing her into port. Vain is the 
hope of entering the desired haven, unless you will gird 
yourself for the toils and perils of the voyage. Never 
once dream, then, of shipping as a mere passenger, or of ’ 
being shipped as so much freight for the port of heaven ; 
you must work your passage by the blessing of God. 

The foundation of a beautiful and indestructible tem- 
ple is laid. But if you stop there of what use will it be, 
and how long will the labor of your hands remain? No, 
left as it is, it will give no pleasure to the eye, because 
it will ever seem what it really is—an unfinished work. 
The wind and the rain, the frost of winter and the heat 
of summer in turn acting upon it in its exposed condi- 
tion, will cause the disintegration of its parts, and where 
a temple should stand only a ruin will remain. So with 
Christian character. Are you soundly converted to God? 
Then is the foundation laid; but the superstructure— 
the glorious temple which shall delight the eye, fill the 
soul with its lofty grandeur, and abide the action of the 
ages—can go up only with disciplining, watchfulness, and 
care. Its materials are to be brought from afar and with 
costly effort; they are to be blended in harmony and 
beauty—the superstructure ever rising, till the top stone 
is placed upon it with shoutings of “grace, grace.” 

Glorious as is the Christian life in its divine realiza- 
tions of joy and love, still it is not to be regarded asa 
consummation. Whatever may be its ideal aspect, its 
more sober and real view is that of a work, a culture, and 
a preparation for the future. By “work” we mean that 
essential activity which springs out of life—the life of 
the soul—and without which the soul has no life. By 
“culture” we mean the bringing forth to perfection our 
WHOLE nature—raising it up from its degradation and 
carrying it forward to hights of excellence unattainable 
| except in the culture of Christianity. By a preparation 
| for the future we mean that the life, the work, and the 
culture of the soul, are only parts of its great disciplin- 
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ing and preparation for the future. In other words, it is 
a recognition of the necessity of retaining that “ which 
is in part,” till “that which is perfect is come.” 

2. Want of clear and consistent principles of action. 
We reiterate that Christianity is a work. Not that it 
ignores sensibility, emotion, or imagination—for these 
all are responsive to faith—but they, in a very slight 
degree, if at all, constitute any standard for the measure- 
ment of duty, or guide to determine its direction. We 
are to “trample under foot that enthusiastic doctrine, 
that ‘ we are not to do good unless our hearts are free to 
it.” To sublimate Christianity into a series of emo- 
tions, or measure the Christian life by peculiar mental 
states, is to remove the only solid foundation for Chris- 
tian character. The fruits of the Spirit, it is true, are 
joy and peace; but let us never forget that it is ours to 
work, God’s to give. Sickly and transient will be that 
Christian life whose activities are regulated by the im- 
pulses of the emotional nature rather than by the law of 
Christian duty; and where the end sought is personal 
enjoyment or happiness, rather than doing good and pro- 
moting the glory of God. There are certain states and 
modes of religious life which seem to us to embody the 
very quintessence of selfishness. Let joy come, great 
and wondrous joy; but let us beware how we would at- 
tempt to stipulate for this joy; barter our prayers, tears, 
labors for it. The reward of well-doing is sure. But 
the “ well-doing,” with the blessing of God, is ours. Its 
“reward” is from on high. The ocean is ruffled with 
waves as the storm-wind sweeps over it, but sinks to a 
dead calm when those winds die away. So is it with our 
emotional nature. Hence merely emotional Christians 
are unstable and unreliable; with the subsidence of feel- 
ing their Christian activity ceases, and too often their 
Christian life expires. 

3. Reviving influence of habits and passions formed 
prior to cOnversion. So completely are those earlier pas- 
sions and habits over-mastered by the better and holier 
affections which are developed in the new nature, that 
we for the time imagine they are utterly extracted. Not 
so. As appetites, passions, habits are the result of 
growth and nurture, it is often found that though par- 
alyzed by the power of divine grace as in 2 moment, they 
are not utterly destroyed. The roots of sin remain. Is 
@ person naturally of a peevish or fretful nature? under 


the hallowing influence of the soul’s new-born love, that | 


peevishness may have given place to an unwonted sweet- 
ness of temper; but let that young convert beware lest 


these roots of bitterness again spring up, defile the soul, | 


and mar the beauty of the Christian character. Was 
he worldly-minded, too much given to acquisition before 
his conversion? let him beware lest that same spirit re- 
vive by and by, and dry up the streams of his benevo- 
lence till their very channels become dry and dusty. Has 
one been redeemed from some specific, soul-damning vice ? 
he abhors it now; but in his nature—and, alas! planted 
there by his own hand—are slumbering elements that 
may yet be kindled to his ruin. What wisdom is needed, 
what heavenly prudence to direct; and how constantly 
should all this wigom and prudepce be accompanied with 
the petition, “‘ Lead us not intetemptation !”’ 

4. A natural instability of character. When instabil- 
ity is peculiarly marked in the character, its influence is 
observable in worldly affairs as well as in the religious 
life. See the young man who lacks stability of charac- 
ter, how varying his purposes and plans! He gives him- 
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self time to become thoroughly acquainted with no one 

department of business or to test his fortune init. He 

is perpetually changing—perpetually “ beginning again.” 

He may have superior endowments, but he lacks that 

which is necessary to bind together his talents and give 

direction to them. It requires no prophetic inspiration 
to predict that he will “not excel.” We do not mean 
that this decree is fixed and irrevocable; but this result 
is inevitable unless the man works out a better character. 
| We do not say that by some peculiar favoring fortune 
| the man may not meet with success—at least at some 
| time or some where; but the general rule of success is 
| against him. We do not expect his success; the world 
does not expect it. 

In the sphere of the religious life this peculiarity of 
| character—and it is a more common peculiarity than we 
| are apt to imagine—is especially detrimental. Without 
| stability there can be no robustness of Christian charac- 
| ter; nor can he who lacks it command any well-grounded 
| respect for himself as a man and a Christian. Nay, you 
| ean very easily predict of such a person how, or under 
what class of circumstances he will rise or fall in the 
Christian life. But say you, “If the instability is natu- 
ral why cast reproach upon the man?” It is not that he 
has this defect of character, but that he allows it to over- 
ride the higher principles that should control him. We 
would not censure, but sympathize with him for this 
defect ; but we would have him—because of his misfor- 
tune, and because of its dangerous tendency, the real 
peril it brings to his soul—aroused to counteract its in- 
fluence and to effect its radical cure. Indeed, scarcely 
any character is stable, strong, till it is made so by 
watching, and prayer, and discipline. The most seraphic 
Christian character which attracts our attention, dazzles 
our vision by its resplendent beauty, is often looked upon 
as a miracle and a wonder. But how often is the secret 
| of the miracle found in the toil, the self-denial, mortifi- 
cation, and long-continued crossing of natural impulses 
that the heart might be disciplined by grace! No, my 
young friend, this instability may imperil, but can not 
destroy you unless you basely yield to its power. 

5. Failing interest in or neglect of Christian duties. 
This is at once the result of incipient spiritual decline 
and a cause of further and more rapid decline. Does 
| the soul lose its relish for closet communion with God, 
for communion with his word, for the communion of the 
saints; it matters not what palliations may be urged, 
what causes assigned, or what offsets claimed, that soul 
is spiritually declining. We have given emphatic ex- 
pression to this, which is at once an indication and a 
| cause of spiritual decline, because of its insidiousness. 
Comparatively few fall from a state of grace suddenly, or 
even by the force of sudden and strong temptation. The 
retrograde movement of the soul is often almost uncon- 
sciously made, and not unfrequently the individual is far 
gone in apostasy before he begins to realize that he is 
backslidden at all. You say that you are unblessed in 
the exercise of the duties of religion and in the privi- 
leges of the Church; that you attend upon them without 
spiritual comfort or profit. That, instead of being a 
reason why you may refrain from these duties, should be 
an occasion of alarm! Your soul is in peril. These 
duties and privileges are as precious in the sight of heaven 
and as rich in blessings on the soul that really enters into 
them as ever. They have not changed. Where, then, 
is the change but in your own heart? 





























6. Neglect of proper watch-care on the part of the 
Church. It seems strange, when we observe with what 
deep interest the ministers of Jesus Christ preach and 


labor to get souls converted, and how the Church toils | 


and prays for the same end—that after they are con- 
verted there should be any neglect of them. 
must be confessed that this is even too commonly the 
case. What minister toils and labors as assiduously to 
preserve the souls that are converted, as he does to get 
those converted who are not? What Church, what offi- 
cial board, what class-leader feels the same interest in 


watching over the lambs of the flock that he did in pray- | 


ing for them when they were seeking salvation? Is it 


not too often the case, the moment the word goes out that | 


“the revival has stopped,” that both Church and minis- 
ter not only cease from their extra efforts, but fall even 
below the ordinary grade of interest and labor? Cer- 
tainly there is no duty more solemn and imperious than 
that of watching for the well-being of the precious souls 
upon whom the Savior has smiled. Nay, more, that 
Savior has adopted these little ones as his own children; 
they are dear to him as the apple of his eye; but, if we 
may speak to the Church, we would say, he has so mani- 
fested his confidence in you that these precious ones have 
been committed to your care. He has committed to you 
their nurture and training. Happy shall you be if you 
may but say, by and by, “ Here, Lord, am I and the chil- 
dren thou hast given me.” 

Let not the minister weary in his care of the lambs of 
the flock. Let him, in the language of the Discipline, 
“go into every house in course, and teach every one 
therein, young and old, to be Christians inwardly and 
outwardly; make every particular plain to their under- 
standings; fix it in their minds; write it on their hearts.” 
The minister who will do this will lose comparatively 
few converts. “O, brethren, if we could but set this 
work on foot in all our societies and prosecute it zealously, 
what glory would redound to God! Surely God would 
dwell in our habitations and make us his delight.” 

Let the leader watch for the soul’s health of those in- 
trusted to his care. Of Carvosso it is said that he rarely 
ever lost a member of his class. Would not the same 
pious zeal, the same pains-taking on your part, be likely 
to bring forth the same result? No other class of men 
in the Church have more power to affect her spiritual 
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| pulsations—her life-throbs—than our mighty host of 
class-leaders. Even though the minister should be per- 
verted and led astray, should they remain firm and true, 
they would, to a great extent, neutralize his power for 
| evil. They are not merely sentinels upon the outposts, 
but they are the life-guards of the Church, posted for 
| the protection of the citadel of her strength. 
Not only these, but every member of the great spiritual 
body—the Church of Christ—should feel that he has a 
personal interest in every other member of that body. 
| We are to watch not for their halting, but for their well- 
doing. How much grace is needed to be patient toward 
the erring, to expostulate with tender concern, with the 
tearful eye and the winning voice of affection! how 
much to follow after a wandering brother to bring him 
| back! to stretch toward him the inviting hand, to call 
| out, even though he is afar off, “ Come back, my brother; 

come and be one of us again!” How different this 
from what is so common, and, we will add, so unchris- 
tian—looking coldly upon the halting professor, and mak- 
ing him feel, by your very distance from him, that you 
have no sympathy with his soul, or that perhaps you 
have lost confidence in him. How this cold neglect— 
this apathy falls upon his spirit! how it paralyzes the 
half-smothered yet still living element of grace remain- 
ing in his breast! How often it blots out the last hope 
and breaks the last link that bound him to God and 
heaven! And, O Christian believer, shall not that poor 
wretch meet thee, an accusing spirit, before the throne of 
his and thy final Judge? 

We have written this paper under the impulse of 
strong feeling, awakened by the present importance of the 
subject. We could not say all we would. Several point’ 
of great importance have been entirely omitted. Want 
of space has compelled us to utter some things abruptly, 
but we hope they will not be misunderstood. In putting 
some questions we may seem to assume that which is 
| above us; but how could we give point to truth with- 
out so expressing ourself? Our missive will go out 
into every part of the Church. In that Church there are 
over 150,000 converts—sons and daughters of the Most 
High—committed to her care that she may train them for 
| heaven. Who can attempt to gage the responsibility 
resting upon her without feeling his soul overwhelmed 
with its vastness? 














Ehitor’s 


Mrs. GarreTT.—We are sure our readers will weleome 


: | 
the portrait of one whose munificence has placed her 


among the world’s benefactors. The portrait, as a work 


of art, is among the best we have given to the public. 
The historical sketch is as full as could be obtained. | 
We hope her example may influence others to glorify | 


God by devoting at least part of their means to the cause 
of religion arid of humanity. If the wealthy members 
of our Church could but realize how imperative is the 
religious obligation to devote their means, as well as their 
talents, to dging good, we should not long have so many 
seminaries and colleges burdened with debt. Indeed, it 
now seems strange to us that these institutions—so essen- 
tial to the growth and influence of the Church—should 


be left, year after year, crippled in their energies and re- | 


Gable. 


stricted in their influence, when we have, in the Church, 
abundant means, not only to relieve but enlarge them; 
nay, when we have individual men who could relieve, 
each an institution, without serious embarrassment to 
themselves or to their families. As ministers it is cer- 
tainly one of our important functions to teach our people 
to practice benevolence. A Church cursed with sordid 
selfishness must become weak in all the elements of 
Ts the Methodist Church in no danger 


spiritual power. 
| here? 


Tue Farmer’s Home.—What: a world of comfort—of 
domestic happiness, is expressed in that word! Away 
from the din and bustle of the city, from its piles of 
brick and mortar, from its dusty streets, and its impure 
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atmosphere; away from the endless whirl of excitement 
which gives life no rest; and away from that proximity 
to crime which converts every city home into a sort of 
stockade fort, for the defense of those dwelling within, 
the “farmer’s home” is not without its toils and cares. 
Indeed, no place or situation is without them; nor are 
they to be regarded as a necessary evil merely, but as a 
part of the great discipline of life. Without them life 
would develop no vigor, be crowned with no reward. 
But, with all its cares and labors, where taste is blended 
with industry, activity with contentment, and the whole 
crowned with congeniality of spirit and purity of faith, 
can earth present a more delightful picture? We can 
not help catching up the picture of the father returning 
from his fields, so quaintly drawn by Burns: 

“The expectant wee-things, toddlin’ stacker through 

To meet their dad, wi’ flitcherin’ noise an’ glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinkin’ bonnily, 

His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie wifie’s smile, 
The iisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary, carking cares beguile, 

» An’ makes him quite forget his labor an’ his toil.” 

In our engraving we have a pleasing picture of Eng- 
lish peasant life. Itis rural throughout. In the distance 
the labors of the day are plied; but in the foreground 
is the life-seene. The “gude housewife” plies her dis- 
taff, while guarded by the ever-faithful and ever-watch- 
ful mastiff, the little bairn luxuriates upon his downy 
mat. As the proud father holds up the tempting flower, 
and with loving words stirs up the little fellow from his 
half-dreamy repose, the old watch-dog, by the turn of 
his eye, seems to express his satisfaction at the attention 
bestowed upon his charge, and to show that, though 


» mute, he is a partaker of the common joy. To this 


% 





» plain, home-spun scene there is added an air of neatness, 
and also of refinement and taste, as seen in the cultiva- 
ted flowers, which indicate how beautiful and genial home 
may be made, even in the most common condition. 


Our CoNTRIBUTORS AND CORRESPONDENTS must bear 
with us a little. The press of matter before us will nec- 
essarily involve delay. But we wish it always under- 
stood that even now, with our “pigeon holes” crammed 
full, we will find a place for any article possessing special 
excellence. Such articles and such poems we always want. 


History oF MeETnopism.—The articles appearing in 
our columns, from the pen of Dr. Stevens, on Wesley 
and the Moravians, we feel authorized in saying, may be 
taken as avant couriers of a history of Methodism from 
his pen. These articles will awaken a strong desire to 
see the history itself. That desire will soon be gratified, 
in part, by the publication of the first volume of the work. 


Excerpta FROM CORRESPONDENCE.—OUR SUSPENSION 
Bripege seems to be full of horrors for our young con- 
tributors. One of them says—and certainly one who can 
say so good a thing need not be discouraged : 

“If the accompanying lines find favor in your sight, I 
suppose you will dispose of them accordingly; but if 
they fall below your standard—which I expect—and must 
go under the table, why—well you know best. But for 
‘pity’s sake’ do not send them into the shades over that 
horrible ‘ suspension bridge ;’ for even to see them in the 











‘black list,’ is better far than to live in miserable uncer- | 


I can’t endure the idea of these 


tainty of their fate. 
Any thing is better than 


long ‘intermediate states.’ 
suspense, 
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“Tt was an unfortunate day for poor, young, aspiring 
scribblers, when that ‘bridge’ was erected; and I had 
hoped that before this the waves of oblivion would have 
swept it away, but, alas! have great reason to fear it yet 
stands a monument to blasted hopes. I feel a little deli- 
cate about submitting my poor, little effusions to your 
pitiless criticisms, but after all it is a wholesome dish, 
and you may pick my work all to pieces, if so minded, 
only so that you leave me some foundation on which to 
rebuild, and I will thank you for it. Perseverance is a 
small part of my nature, and I may succeed some time if 
the hard-hearted editors do not quite discourage me.” 


To-Day WHEN svcH THINGS HAVE BEFALLEN UE.— 
We excerpt the following, hoping it may attract the at- 
tention of some of our critics : 

“Tn the tenth chapter of Leviticus there is an account 
teeming with intense interest. The historian tells us of 
the fearful approach of two of the sons of Aaron to the 
altar of Jehovah with unhallowed fire and their mournful 
fate. Other circumstances are mentioned ; but there is 
one passage in this history that seems to nestle around 
the parental bosom, like a bird of paradise with wounded 
wings. When Moses looked for the portion of the offer- 
ing designed for the use of Aaron, he found it had been 
burned with fire? He was disposed to be angry, inquir- 
ing why, as it was designed for Aaron, his sons, and his 
daughters, they had not eaten? Could Aaron gather 
those broken numbers and eat and drink? Aaron’s reply 
not only lays bare the bleeding depths of a father’s heart, 
but appeals in touching and beautiful trust to the attri- 
butes of the Divine nature: ‘To-day, when such things 
have befallen me, if I had eaten would it have been ac- 
cepted ?” 

“ My object in penning this note, is to solicit the editor, 
or some gifted contributor to the Repository, to refer to 
this narrative and evolve its hidden principles and em- 
body its inspirations for the benefit of those who love the 
daily unfolding light of revelation, and welcome to their 
homes the pages of the Repository, glowing with the 
light of consecrated genius.” 


Ovr Sanctum.—It is worthy of chronicle that our 
sanctum has been refitted and refurnished. The ding 
ceiling has been whitewashed, new and bright paper 
smiles upon us from the walls, and a carpet—whoever 
before heard of a carpet on the floor of an editor’s sanc- 
tum ?—pray, brother editors, do n’t die of envy—a veri- 
table carpet covers our floor. We used to be a little 
mortified when our lady patrons called upon us in our 
dingy and dark office. Albeit, we must confess that it 
was often somewhat littered; but then, you know, if the 
wind blew the papers about and nobody picked them up, 
that was not our fault. But—our lady readers, one and 
all—call and see us now; but please, some of you, call at 
an hour when the others don’t. Don’t, however, let 
your ideas soar too high; for we fear some of you, 
coming from your gilded parlors, your elegant furniture, 
and your Brussels carpet, would experience a sad revul- 
sion on entering even the furnished sanctum of the edi- 
tor, and be inclined to think that, after all the fuss, it did 
not amount to much. But to us you may be assured it 
is no insignificant item. In the first moment of our ela- 
tion we were on the point of calling a mecting and pass- 
ing a vote of thanks to our Agent, but as he declared we 
must say nothing about it, we submitted and did n’t call 
the meeting. 
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